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For Permanent Splices ....Do It The 


NICOPRESS WAY 


With Nicopress Sleeves, you are assured of 
permanent joints—stronger than the line itself, 
and your best protection against noisy joints 


and line failure. 


Linemen prefer the Nicopress way because 
the sturdy Nicopress tools are light, compact 
and simple to use. They know that once a 
job's completed with Nicopress—it's spliced 
to stay. Start using Nicopress now, and save 


time, money and labor. 
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THE REED GOES TO WORK 


Our structure now contains all of the elements 
necessary to provide one or more carefully 
controlled magnetic fields. We also have avail- 
able fixed contacts in position and ready for 
use for circuit purposes. Only armatures are 
required as activating mechanisms. 


A section of stainless steel wire becomes the 
REED or flexible member. A segment of se- 
lected magnetic alloy is permanently affixed 
to the REED and a precious metal contact is 
welded to the tip. Each REED is processed to 
preclude the possibility of twisting and to 
ensure that there will be unrestricted move- 
ment as positioned in the final assembly. 


The necessary number of contact reeds and 
circuit wiring elements are fabricated into a 
REED MOLDING, using numerous special fix- 
tures and the best available plastic materials 
and techniques. 


The REED MOLDINGS (one or two on each side 
of the frame) are placed in position and 
clamped down. Each group of armatures is 
now in its magnetic field zone and each REED 
is ready to perform its function as an element 
of circuit control. 


The NORTH ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 


Galion « Ohio 
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Wartime WMaitutenauce 


Foreword 

In connection with your present war- 
time maintenance work it is a good idea 
to anticipate your postwar problems 
attack this 
the use and abuse of the cable 
The need 
of using @ slack puller so that the lead 
sheath of cable may be spliced under 


plan now. In 


and your 
article 


spinner method is explained. 


tension is stressed. Testing old cable 
to insure that repairs are permanent is 
from 


possible lightning trouble to insure its 


recommended. Protection of cable 
maximum life and service is necessary. 
Ours is a great and essential industry 
with 


comple te 


and we must carry on 


until 


necessary 
communication victory 


is won, 


ODERN, mechanized, fast mov- 
ing warfare has become a thing 
of great space which requires 

close coordination of action, often sepa- 
rated by many miles. The instrument 
of this most necessary coordination is 
communication. The lack of reliable 
and rapid communication would prove 
fatal to a modern army or navy of 
any country. This, our greatest war, 
has placed unprecedented responsibili- 
ties on everyone in civil life who is in 
any way connected with the communi- 
cations industry. All manufacturers 
are exerting every effort to provide 
necessary material and equipment for 
the armed services. 

We can understand something about 
the tremendous amount of communica- 
tion equipment used in this war when 
we note that an average of 66,400 miles 
of field wire have been used in Europe 
each month since D-day. According to 
a recent press release, over 330,000 
miles of field wire, enough to circle the 
globe 13 times, have been strung on 
the northwestern European front in a 
five-month period. According to Gen. 
H. C. Ingles, Chief Signal Officer of 
the Army, “Wire is a weapon of of- 
fense, and the greater the offensive, the 
greater the need for wire.” Other items 
of associated communication equipment 
are used in like proportions. 
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By RAY BLAIN 
Technical Editor of TELEPHONY 


Operating telephone companies, in 
addition to losing much of their key 
personnel to the armed services, have 
been forced to carry on all communica- 
tions essential to the war effort with 
reduced material and equipment. In 
this connection, all of us must realize 
that practically all business transacted 
in this country today definitely is tied- 
in, in some way, toward winning the 


war. Because a certain telephone com- 
pany is not supplying service to an 
army post or war plant, it does not 


necessarily mean that it is not perform- 
ing essential service for the war effort. 

Likewise, it is extremely difficult for 
a telephone company to provide a satis- 
factory grade of telephone service in 
these trying times with old equipment 
and plant and without adequate main- 
tenance material. The fact that sup- 
plies for civilian use may not be in- 
creased for a considerable period of 
time does not tend to ease the burden, 
but should make us realize the necessity 
of making what we have last as long 
as possible. 

The plant is most important 
in the provision of service and its re- 
pair, in the event of trouble, often is 
difficult and expensive. In view of this, 
we believe particular attention should 
be paid to cable protection at this time. 


cable 


Repairs to very old cable are likely 
to be frequent and should be performed 
carefully. Flash testing is the best 
known method used to make sure that 
splices are moistureproof. A dry air 
hand pump or a small motor-driven 
compressor with an air-drying attach- 
ment may be for this purpose 
when nitrogen gas testing equipment 
is not available. In fact, some splicers 
prefer the small dry air compressor to 
gas testing equipment for flash testing 
purposes. 


used 


There is one particular type of cable 
trouble which may cause serious diffi- 
culty unless proper preventive meas- 
ures are observed. These precautions 
wartime. This 
trouble is known as “cable burns” and 
is caused by lightning discharges enter- 
ing the cable and breaking down the 
insulation between pairs, or from pairs 
to the lead sheath. 

In order to explain this problem and 
suggest preventive action to avoid cable 
burn trouble, refence is made to Fig. 1. 
It is assumed that an electrical dis- 
charge due to lightning enters the open 
wire line to station “A.” However, 
there is at that station a 1,000-ohm 
ground connection on the protector. 
The lightning finds a better ground at 
station “B” through a relatively weak 


are necessary, even in 
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Fig. 1. 


Good grounds are necessary to prevent cable burns. 








spot in the insulating paper within the 
cable. The remedy for trouble of this 
nature is to place an open space cut 
out arrestor at the cable terminal. This 
action will permit the bulk of the 
lightning discharge to be dissipated to 
the relatively low resistant sheath 
ground and prevent a breakdown be- 
tween the cable pairs or from pairs to 
sheath. 


It always is desirable that the best 
possible ground connections be pro- 
vided for cable sheath. The job of pro- 
viding a solid bond between the mes- 
senger strand and the cable sheath 
never should be neglected. Standard 
practice with most telephone companies 
is to place bonds at each 10 pole in- 
terval and at each protector. Some 
companies accomplish this bond by 
means of a grade clamp. When the 
spinner method of cable suspension is 
used, a continuous bond is provided be- 
tween the cable sheath and the strand. 


When open wire lines, extending sev- 
eral miles through territory subjected 
to violent electrical storms, are termi- 
nated in cable, a further precaution is 
required if breakdown of insulation in 
cable is to be prevented. In such cases, 
it is recommended that an additional 
protector be placed three to five poles 
out on the open wire line. This is in 
addition to the protector at the cable 
terminal where the open wire lines con- 
nect to the cable pairs. 


The ground for this second or dual 
protector should be provided by a con- 
tinuous piece of bare wire buried 
about 1% feet, connecting with the 
protector ground at the cable terminal 
and the strand. No. 6 copper of Copper- 
weld wire or strand may be used for 
this purpose. The additional labor re- 
quired to dig the trench and connect 
the two protector grounds will prove 
worthwhile in sections of the country 
where lightning damage is serious. The 
harder the digging, the more profitable 
the installation is likely to prove. This 
thought is based on the fact that rocky 
and shale soils generally provide in- 
ferior grounds by the commonly used 
methods. 


A summary of the recommended ac- 
tion considered necessary to prevent 
lightning burns in old cable briefly are 
as follows: 


(A) Provide the best possible grounds 
for the cable sheath. 

(B) Provide open space cut outs at 
all cable terminals to protect all iso- 
lated lines. 


(C) Provide dual protection on all 
lines of considerable length which are 
subjected to serve lightning. 

(D) Bond strand and sheath se- 
curely at frequent intervals. 


(E) Make certain that all terminals 
and protectors are waterproof. 





Fig. 2. Ratchet type puller used so that cable 
sheath may be spliced under tensi 





In connection with your present war- 
time maintenance work, it is a good 
idea to anticipate your postwar prob- 
lems and plan your attack now. There 
is a trend at the present time on the 
part of some of the larger telephone 
companies toward underground con- 
struction in the planning of their post- 
war plant construction. Just what type 
of underground construction will be 
selected as a standard by the majority 
for postwar use is still undecided. In 
sections of the country where soil is 
sandy, some telephone men insist on 


trouble clearing cost on buried cable 
also is usually much higher than op 
aerial cable. 4 

The majority of trouble on buried 
cable is caused by people driving stakes 
into it and injury from digging. The 
large number of people who dig in the 
ground is surprising. There is one cage 
on record where a farmer drove 25 iron 
fence posts along a road and hit a 
buried cable with practically all of 
them. In another case, a man, remoyv- 
ing a tree, thought the cable was one 
of the roots and cut into it with an axe. 

Aerial cable construction in seashore 
regions is not proving overly popular 
due to the corrosive action setup be- 
tween the strand and the cable by the 
salt laden air and ever present mois- 
ture. This corrosive trouble is reported 
as more noticeable on spun cable than 
with ring suspension. The annealed 
steel wire used with the spinner method 
in such locations only lasts an average 
of about two years, according to re- 
ports from some telephone companies. 

It is believed that this trouble may 
be avoided by the use of copperweld 
strand and spinning wire in all sea- 
shore locations where it is necessary 
to use aerial cable construction. Ac- 
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Fig. 3. 


buried cable, whereas engineers of the 
red clay regions emphatically state that 
such construction is a waste of time 
and money. It is claimed that in soil 
of the clay type, jute protection of 
cable lasts only a year or so and that 
the chemical action has a serious effect 
on the lead cable sheath. 


Contrary to the general belief of 
many, buried cable, though it may have 
a cheap first cost, does not necessarily 
mean a trouble-free plant. On the con- 
trary, trouble records maintained over 
a period of years on some installations 
are most discouraging. In fact, the 
trouble average on some buried cable 
installations is far in excess of the 
average aerial cable installation when 
modern construction methods have been 
observed on the aerial plant. The 


Methods of pole stubbing. 


cording to reports received on several 
installations of this type, results are 
satisfactory. In some cases, solid 
bronze spinning wire has been used, but 
results are no better than Copperweld, 
which is cheaper. This type of aerial 
cable construction should be used in 
any section of the country where severe 
corrosion is encountered. 

Cable splicers have complained of 
difficulties in replacing cable after re- 
pairs have been made on cable sup- 
ported by the spinner method. The 
complaint is registered that slack feeds 
back to the splice which in time causes 
sheath cracks. This difficulty can be 
avoided by the proper use of a slack 
puller as shown in Fig. 2. If this tool 
is not used, the splicer will work on 
the cable until he has stretched it 
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enough so he can splice the conductors 
and replace the lead sleeve. This re- 
sults in a loop of slack being left in 
the splice when it has been completed 
which causes the trouble mentioned 
above. 

Sheath failures at poles also are fre- 
quent, due, no doubt, to the swing of the 
spans in opposite directions. This type 
of trouble naturally is more noticeable 
in sections of the country where high 
winds prevail. These sheath failures 
can, in most cases, be traced to the type 
of terminations used which permits the 
cable to vibrate and bow at the poles. 
This action establishes a point which is 
subjected to more stress than anywhere 
else along the cable. A method of ter- 
minating should be used whereby the 
cable is protected from both the strand 
and the hardware used in the suspen- 
sion and pole attachments. A proper 
method of termination also dampens 
vibrations which tend to stop at the 
suspension clamps. When proper ter- 
minations on the spinner method of 
cable suspension are used, sheath 
breaks at poles have not been notice- 
able. 


It is believed that much of the 
trouble now being experienced on spun 
cable would be eliminated if the sheath 
were spliced under necessary tension. 
This also can be easily and satisfac- 
torily accomplished by the use of the 
slack puller. With this tool, slack in 
the form of a “V” is pulled into the 
strand while the splice is being made 
and when released, places sufficient ten- 
sion on the lead sheath to prevent later 
movement of the cable. 

Both construction and maintenance 
men have registered the complaint that 
the present cast-type cable spinners are 
too large, cumbersome and heavy. Fre- 
quent dropping of spinners causes 
breakage and out of service time. It is 
claimed that considerable difficulty is 
experienced in transferring the spinner 
around poles. We sincerely hope that 
someday a spinner which can pass a 
pole without the necessity of removing 
it from the strand will be perfected. 
When this has been accomplished, per- 
haps the present system of anchoring 
the spinner wire at poles also can be 
simplified, if not eliminated entirely. 

Workmen claim that present day 
cable spinners are too complicated and 
difficult to repair. Repairs are so diffi- 
cult on some spinners that when a re- 
placement part is obtained, a machine 
shop job is required to make repairs. 





Fig. 5. Dry air cable pressure tester. 


Some telephone men suggested that the 
design of a spinner should be so simple 
that parts can be replaced by the un- 
skilled use of a wrench and screw- 
driver. These complaints need not be 
considered seriously for development 
work now in progress on cable spinner 





Fig. 4. 
being pressure tested to make certain that it is 
waterproof. 


A difficult and important cable splice 


design, we feel confident, will correct 
all of the above mentioned complaints 
and then some. 


The poles of the average telephone 
company are growing old and few re- 
placements have been made during the 
past three years. To avoid failures 
during the coming winter storms, it is 
a good plan to test all poles during the 
summer months. The best method of 
testing poles, it is generally agreed, is 
to place a pike pole as high as possible 
and rock it back and forth. Poles which 
crack or break at the ground line should 


be reinforced with a stub when a new 
pole is not available. 

Pole suppliers have been kept busy 
the past three or four years furnish- 
ing poles for the armed services. Labor 
shortages in this field are serious and 
treating facilities have been taxed to 
their maximum capacities. There is no 
assurance at the present time that 
poles in large quantities can be made 
available for civilian use at any time 
in the near future. Fortunately, how- 
ever, suitable timber usually can be 
located to provide a good stub rein- 
forcement job. Various suggested stub- 
bing methods which may be used as 
required are indicated in Fig. 3. 

Crossarms must be replaced when 
they have weakened to such an extent 
that they will not carry the load safely. 
Insulators, when broken to such an ex- 
tent that they may cause leakage, also 
must be replaced. These items usually 
can be made available in limited quan- 
tities when required to make emergency 
repairs. 

Wartime maintenance of a telephone 
system requires carefully coordinated 
action of all the workers involved. This 
action maintains and preserves, with a 
minimum expenditure of labor and ma- 
terial. In this connection, it is believed 
that the record of Independent tele- 
phone people during the past three 
years has been outstanding. Ours is a 
great and essential industry and we 
must carry on and provide necessary 
communications until our complete vic- 
tory is won. 


>> A friend, staying for a short while in Monterey, Calif., tells of having placed a call to his 
home in Bellingham, Wash. Having waited several times for a few hours and then requesting 
a report on his call, he finally said to the operator, “If my call isn’t completed in a short time 
you may have to cancel it, as I am considering a very attractive offer from the Pony Express.” 
Under the stimulus of amusement, his call was completed almost at once. 
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SOME IMPORTANT FEATURES 
Of Wartime Maintenance 


By DANIEL SEITZ 
Cable Superintendent 


York (Pa.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


HE QUALITY of the original in- 
stallation and subsequent mainte- 


nance of the equipment installed 
on the subscriber’s premises where it is 
in constant daily use governs to a great 
extent the subscriber’s attitude toward 
and his opinion of the telephone com- 
pany providing the service. 

It is not always possible to grant a 
subscriber’s request for new and mod- 
ern equipment, especially during war 
times such as the present time, but 
much can be done to keep old equip- 
ment in good mechanical repair and 
appearance. When telephones, switch- 
boards, etc., are removed from service 
or brought in for repairs, they should 
be overhauled thoroughly while in the 
shop, with all worn or defective parts 
replaced, cleaned and repainted. Spray 
painting metal cabinets, 
gongs, transmitters and other parts 
will extend the useful life of the appa- 
ratus and tend to keep the subscriber 
satisfied. 


wooden or 


Referring to Fig. 1, inexpensive 
paint spraying equipment can be op- 
erated successfully by the regular 
maintenance or repair shop personnel. 
Parts that are not to be painted, such 
as cords, dials, number plates, etc., may 
be covered by masking tape. The work 
shop should also be equipped with a 
rag polishing wheel and polish suitable 
for cleaning plastic or bakelite parts, 
i.e., handsets, receiver shells and mouth- 
pieces. 

When new cords are not available for 
replacement, worn or frayed cords may 
be repaired by the use of a plastic 
tape. This tape matches the fabric of 
the cord and is not unsightly. Various 
types of flexible cord covers provide 
some protection and prevent kinking. 
However, many of the devices sold for 
this purpose are real trouble makers. 
For example, the spring wire device 


20 


B in Fig. 2 will cause the cord to break 
at the ends of the bare wire springs. 
This device also mars furniture which 
is a good argument to present to the 
subscriber when requesting him not to 
use such gadgets on his cords. The 
rubberized cover A really does protect 
and add to the life of a cord. The 
plastic type C, if properly designed, 
also is satisfactory. The difficulty, how- 
ever, is that most of these so-called 
cord protectors are sold by concerns not 
interested in what happens to the cord. 
They are interested only in sales prof- 
its. The trouble men should be in- 
structed to remove all such devices that 
are likely to cause trouble. If the rea- 
son is explained to the subscriber, he 
usually will cooperate. 

Fig. 3 shows a magneto installation 
where the old type desk stand has been 
replaced by a modern handset. The 
unit contains only the switch hook 


Fig. 1. Paint spraying 
of equipment. 


and is connected to the 
box by a 


regular bell 
triple wire. A_ universal 
mounting bracket allows the unit to be 
mounted in several positions on a desk 
or on a wall. The switch hook is equip- 
ped with double contacts and a coil 
Handsets of a similar type are 
furnished by various manufacturers 


spring. 


Manpower shortages often make it 
difficult to replace bad poles. Fig. 
indicates how a short length of timbe1 
may be placed alongside of a pole that 
is defective at the ground level and the 
two held together by the use of two 
adjustable straps and bolts. This 
method is preferred to the use of wire 
as a lashing. However, if the wire is 
wound around the two poles at about 
the same locations as the straps and 
a bolt with large washers is used to 
draw the wire tight, a satisfactory tem- 
porary repair can be made. 

Bare should not be 


copper wire 
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junked. Even short lengths should be 
properly spliced together, preferably 
with compression sleeves and then made 
up in coils ready for re-use. 

With reference to Fig. 5, unless the 
outer braid covering on drop wire is 
too badly worn, the wire can be spliced 
and passed through a tank containing 
weather proofing paint which will make 
it satisfactory for further use. The 
splices should be staggered at least 12 
ins. and special care exercised to en- 
sure that one wire is not made shorter 
or longer than the other. When making 
the connection, an unevenly spliced pair 
will cause all the strain to be placed 
on one wire. The splice should have 
one layer of rubber tape and over that 
two layers of friction tape. When com- 
pression sleeves are not available, the 
splice may be soldered. The work of 
reclaiming used wire often may be per- 
formed during rainy weather or spare 
time. 

Subscribers’ loops in service where 
the outer braid and insulation has be- 
come worn may be treated in the same 
manner as described above by the use 
of a special machine mounted on a rod 
similar to a tree trimmer which may 
be operated from the ground. 

Wartime maintenance of switch- 
boards should include every known 
method that will provide longer life 
and make them last for the duration. 
Fig. 6 shows rubber sleeves placed over 
the cord adjacent to the plug where the 
most wear occurs. 


Fig. 2. (Right) Flexible cord covers. 
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Fig. 3. Magneto installation with modern handset. Fig. 4. Method of repairing poles that have 
rotted off at the ground. 
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Fig. 5. Treating wire with insulating paint. 


Rubber tubing, Fig. 6-A now may be 
bought at the corner drug store or 
physicians’ supply house and cut in 
one-half inch lengths. The tool B, or 
ordinary wire C, may be used to place 
the tubing over the cord. The one-half 
inch length of tubing first is placed on 
the tool B as shown, then the plug is 
passed through the tool. After the tub- 
ing has passed the sleeve of the plug, 
it is allowed to slip off the tool onto the 
cord which frees the tool. 


The wire method is to place the wire 
alongside the sleeve of the plug inside 
the rubber tubing, then by revolving 
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Fig. 7. Measuring devices for plugs and jacks. 


be replaced. The jack sleeve, similar 
to the one shown, may be replaced 
easily. If the tip and ring springs are 
worn excessively, they should be re- 
placed at the same time. In this con- 
nection, the sleeve usually will wear 
more rapidly than the contact springs. 

The plug sleeves also are subject to 
much wear. If the plug sleeve will pass 
through the slot of the gauge, Fig. 7, 





the wire tool around the plug, the rub- RUBBER it should be repaired or replaced. When Cor 
ber tubing may be passed over the TOOL A checking plug sleeves, be sure to check =p 
sleeve of the plug, onto the cord. This for roundness and the full length of ie 
method not only saves wear to the the sleeve portion. The slot in the to. 
cords, but to the cord seats as well. gauge may pass over one part of the whi 
; plug and not another, indicating un- - 
Also, it provides quieter operation — even wear. The sleeves of nearly all his 
since it cushions the plugs dropping TOOL B worn plugs may be expanded so that Mr. 
onto the cord seats. Short lengths of often they will give the same service of 
rubber tubing placed over the opera- Fig. 6. Tools and rubber cord protectors as when new and at a nominal cost. whe 
tor’s headset cords where they enter aL ee : ae ’ = circ 
the plage and ot the sessiver sles pee- The operating personnel always then 
. gauge, Fig. 7, is .255 in. larger than a_ should be thoroughly instructed in the 

es oo against wear at these most new jack sleeve so when it enters a_ proper manner of handling switchboard a 
—— jack that is worn, it is an indication cords, keys and other associated appa- vm 
Plug and jack wear should be checked that the jack sleeve size has been en-  ratus so that maximum life and service _ 
with the proper gauges. The jack larged by .255 in. or more and should’ may be obtained. = 
it 
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>> You can’t blame customers for being a little confused these days. Near the “Chicago ber 

(Ill.) Sun” office in Washington, D. C., a telephone office and telegraph headquarters have Asi 

adjoining store space. The telephone office features ads urging users of the service to keep —_ 

their messages short in order to give the servicemen more time to call home. Recently the hin 

telegraph counter bore a new sign, urging the public to make messages longer so that the ~ 

meaning wouldn’t be obscured by too great terseness. ae 

Or 

nev 

>> At many Army camps there have been set up special telephone booths for returning sol- nov 

diers. There are many moving stories of their calls home. One G.I. says that when he got the vel 

operator in a midwestern village and asked for his mother, the operator said: tha 

“She’s at the movies. Is there any message?” uti 

When the boy told her who he was, she identified herself—she was his sweetheart. He be 

didn’t know she had become a telephone operator. ma 

of 

>> Walter Winchell recently commented on the job-like patience displayed by a young man 

who stays near telephone booths in the Empire State Building, New York City, and when kn 

people curse because they can’t find listings in the telephone book, he says, “Have you a sug- inc 

gestion to make? I’m with the telephone company, and we want to make a better directory.” mc 
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of a St. 

Louis banker, John W. Snyder, to 

head the 
Corp., is being hailed in business circles 
as an indication that President Truman 
is going to follow at least a middle-of- 
the-road policy in making appointments 


Tix APPOINTMENT 


Reconstruction Finance 


which will affect business. Aside from 
his professional banking background, 
Mr. Snyder already was a sub-official 
of RFC, handpicked by Jesse Jones, 
who left the helm of RFC under tense 
circumstances before the death of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 

Of course, it is only one straw in the 
wind and it may be that Mr. Snyder’s 
coming from Missouri, and being a 
friend of the new President, had some- 
thing to do with his appointment. It is 
only reasonable to expect that every 
new President will make a certain num- 
ber of “personal friend appointments.” 
Aside from that, Mr. Snyder’s experi- 
ence and background obviously qualify 
him for the post. There seems to be 
some disposition, however, among those 
in business circles to assume too much 
of a change in the political direction the 
new administration will take. Right 
now, most Washington observers are 
very cautious, which would indicate 
that the recent upsurge in the price of 
utility issues on the stock markets may 
be the reflection of more hope than fact. 
The voice of the betting community 
should not be interpreted as the voice 
of the operating industrial community. 

The simple fact is that we don’t 
know yet what is going to happen. As 
indicated in this department last week, 
most of the Washington wise men seem 
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President Truman indicates he will follow middle-of-the- 


road course in making appointments. . . . WPB contem- 


plates more civilian telephones. . . . Plan for recapture of 


extensions probably will be dropped. . . 


. OPA telephone 


advisory to have 15 Independent members, with small 


company representation. 


to think that President Truman will 
end up approximately “right of center” 
—just as the late President Roosevelt 
was avowedly slightly “left of center.” 
But for the immediate future, it al- 
most is certain that President Truman 
is not going to take too many steps in 
either direction, because his chances of 
succeeding himself in 1948 depend en- 
tirely on keeping the left and right 
wings of his party pulling together in 
the same harness. 

Maybe he won’t succeed in this. Some 
political prophets forecast a breakup. 
But whatever happens, the obvious play 
right now is for President Truman to 
play the game right down the middle 
of the fairway. He will think about defi- 
nite sides only after definite sides have 
been taken against him. At this writ- 
ing observers were watching carefully 
to see whom President Truman might 
pick to head REA. Rumors about cabi- 
net shake-ups fly thick and fast and it 
is only reasonable to suppose that in 
the course of the next couple of months 
two or three changes will be made. 

This is to be expected of every new 
President who inherits a family of ad- 


visers from a predecessor administra- 
tion. But it is not wise to take too much 
stock in rumors that all but one or two 
of the cabinet offices will be swept 
clean. Some changes of Washington 
personalities took place during the past 
week. The White House secretariat al- 
ready has been pretty well shaken up, 
with a few veterans such as Stephen 
Early, Jonathan Daniels and Judge 
Samuel Rosenman staying on to break 
in Truman’s new assistants, Those who 
have departed included two aides who 
were reputedly quite “anti-utility:” 
James Barnes and David Niles. Two 
of Truman’s assistants, already an- 
nounced, are known as “young moder- 
ates”—Matthew Connelly, former Sen- 
ate Truman Committee investigator, 
and Charles Ross, former Washington 
correspondent of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. Three other men are viewed 
as likely to have much influence in the 
Truman administration: Judge James 
F. Byrnes (despite his recent depar- 
ture for his South Carolina home), 
Democratic National Committee Chair- 
man Robert Hannegan, and Hugh Ful- 
ton, former counsel of the Senate Tru- 
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man Committee. Also, Jesse Jones in 


the background. 


Less than 10 per cent of the value of 
Army communications can be used for 
postwar civilian service. Breakdown 
figures on Army communications sys- 
tems throughout the world, variously 
estimated at from $162,000,000 to $250,- 
000,000 in value, were furnished this 
month to a Senate Interstate Commerce 
sub-committee by the Chief Signal Offi- 
cer, Major General Ingles. He esti- 
mated that only $20,000,000 worth of 
installations could be useful to interna- 
tional communications carriers after 
the war and even that might be pared 
down by an additional $5,000,000 after 
certain allowances were made. The bal- 
ance of the Army’s communications fa- 
cilities either will be junked after the 
war or continued in use for greatly con- 
tracted military communication service. 


The WPB Communications Division 
Industry Committee met in Washington 
on April 19 to review plans for releas- 
ing or continuing WPB restrictions 
after victory in Europe has been pro- 
claimed. As these sessions are execu- 
tive and advisory in character, no for- 
mal announcement of the proceeding 
was made. It is understood, however, 
that the committee was advised of the 
following WPB program: 


(1) Resumption of manufacture of 
telephone equipment, especially tele- 
phone sets, amounting to 1,320,000 for 
the coming 12-month period, with ap- 
proximately 208,000 for Independents. 
This shapes up to about 330,000 sets 
per quarter, as against 200,000 sets au- 
thorized by the current WPB produc- 
tion program, which expires in June. 

(2) Dropping of plans for “recap- 
ture” of extension telephones. 

(3) Liberalization of certain WPB 
orders affecting plant construction and 
operation. WPB orders such as U-8 
actually may not be repealed, but their 
restrictive effect may not be felt even- 
tually as the supply situation eases. 


Details should await further clarifi- 
cation since the top control agency of 
WPB may make some changes before 
formal announcement is made to the 
operating industry. The committee 
heard Edward Falck, director of the 
Office of War Utilities, discuss WPB 
plans for the communications industry 
after VE-day and VJ(Victory in 
Japan)-day. Leighton H. Peebles, di- 
rector of the WPB Communications Di- 
vision, told the committee about the 
recent action of the WPB Requirements 
Committee with respect to authorizing 
increases in telephone production along 
lines mentioned above. It was Peebles’ 
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that dime! We got dates!” 
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first attendance at a 
since his recent illness. 


major meeting 


~ 


The Office of Price Administration 
(OPA) is working on the establishment 
of an advisory committee on telephone 
rate matters which will include repre- 
sentatives of the Independent telephone 
industry. It was believed that there 
would be 15 industry members—all In- 
dependent — with representatives from 
all sections of the country, and more 
from the Middle West than from other 
areas. OPA will try to arrange so that 
some of the very small companies will 
have representation. Announcement as 
to the personnel of the committee will 
have to await further negotiations, 
which may mean a matter of weeks be- 
fore an organization meeting can be 
held—probably in Chicago. 

The function of this committee will 
be to advise OPA as to the needs, re- 
quirements, and economic condition of 
various Independent telephone com- 
panies with respect to rate changes. 
OPA’s jurisdiction over telephone com- 
pany rates and, for that matter, other 
public utility rates, is limited anyhow, 
since the Washington Gas Light case. 
If this committee works effectively, it 
may facilitate OPA’s statutory duty of 
determining whether or not it should 
intervene in those cases where notice 
has been received that rate increases 
are pending. 


As for certain telephone companies, 


however, OPA still is actively interven- 
ing in rate cases. It has asked the Mis- 
souri Public Service Committee to take 
further proceedings in connection with 
the commission’s recent rate valuation 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. properties in that state. It also has 
pending involving Inde- 
pendent telephone companies before the 
Illinois and Minnesota commissions, 
appealing an adverse ruling 
from the Michigan commission, also in- 
volving an Independent company. 


appearances 


and is 


* 


Preparations for handling the San 
Francisco Conference communications 
job, the greatest task of its type in the 
history of the United States and prob- 
ably the world, have been completed. 
An estimated three-quarters of a mil- 
lion written words a day, a total equal 
to the wordage of 10 full length novels, 
will be dispatched by news correspond- 
ents to all capitals of the world during 
the session. In addition, the spoken 
words of radio reporters and commen- 
tators will run into uncounted thou- 
sands more. Diplomatic dispatches and 
reports will add to the total. 

The efficiency and speed of domestic 
and international communications fa- 
cilities concentrated in San Francisco 
will provide almost instantaneous com- 
munication between the conference city 
and almost any other city on the globe. 

The communication companies con- 
centrating their work for the world in 
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San Francisco will be able to handle 
the wordage of the conference without 
decreasing their service to the general 
public, according to the estimate of man- 
agers and superintendents. The com- 
munication companies will transmit not 
only by wire but by wireless. They will 
send not only written words but photo- 
graphs. They will be able to provide 
telephonic communication between San 
Francisco and such places as the major 
cities of Australia and England, South 
America and Russia. 

The participating companies are: The 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Radio Corp. of America, Mackay Radio, 
Western Union, All American Cables 
& Radio and Commercial Cable Co. 


The funnel of the communications 
will be at the Veterans’ War 
Memorial, where the sessions of the 
conference will be concentrated. There 
the participating communication com- 
panies will receive and handle the mes- 
sages. In addition, special facilities 
provided at the hotels which 
house the delegates—for their use at 
any minute during 24 hours of each 
conference day. 


system 


will be 


At the memorial, the telephone com- 
pany, according to Lyle M. Brown, San 
Francisco division manager, is install- 
ing two new cables containing 900 pairs 
of wires. A 10-position switchboard has 
been established. The equipment is re- 


NERVE CENTER: Over this maze of wire go vital messoges coordinating 20 units of an infantry division. 
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quired not only to handle the confer- 
ence telephone demands, but provide 
transmission. facilities for radio and 
press audio and teletypewriter services. 


The other communication companies 
are establishing a special traffic room 
in the memorial building. There they 
will start any message received by their 
representatives—whether from corre- 
spondents or delegates—on its journey 
to any part of the world not dominated 
by Axis powers. 


Western Union, with an augmented 
staff of 150 trained technicians, brought 
to San Francisco from almost every 
state in the Union, will handle the bulk 
of the press file to cities within the 
United States. It also will accept mes- 
sages for international transmission 
and carry them to a “gateway city,” 
transmitting points either at San Fran- 
cisco or New York. There they will be 
turned over to the international 
panies. 


com- 


The importance of communications to 
the conference is illustrated by the fact 
that Western Union has applied for 
State Department approval on its hous- 
ing requests for its imported operators. 
The company has requested 80 rooms 
in Class B hotels for its technicians. 

The language problems of the con- 
ference communications will 
little difficulties, according to company 


present 





(Signal Corps Photo) 


officials. The telephone company will 
be prepared to handle calls in English, 
French, Russian, Spanish, Chinese and 
Portuguese. Western Union and the 
other companies will provide trained 
operators to handle almost any lan- 
guage. If they cannot handle the mes- 
sage, they will obtain interpreters from 
the State Department staff. 


One of the features of the diplomatic 
communication task will be operation 
of government-owned circuits by dele- 
gates from several nations. The British, 
for example, will send their dispatches 
over a privately leased wire—obtained 
from the telephone company—to their 
embassy in Washington. From there 
the communications will be sent to Lon- 
don over a private radio circuit. The 
Russian delegation is expected to use 
similar facilities. 

The communications required by the 
United States delegation will be pro- 
vided by the United States Army Sig- 
nal Corps. 


Small business is exploring methods 
of postwar financing through use of 
government guaranteed loans. Industry 
and trades people met with a sub-com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Small Business in a 
three-day session of hearings in New 
York to “develop first-hand informa- 
tion on the financial problems of small 
with particular reference to 
the problems arising from lack of capi- 
tal.” 


Theodore H. Silbert, executive vice 
president of Standard Factors Corp., 
advocated the government guaranteed 
loans which he called amortization term 
capital (ATC) His plan called 
for extension of capital running to 
$100,000 for three years, These loans 
would be made through 3,000 to 4,000 
commercial finance companies and fac- 
tors throughout the nation in partici- 
pation with banks. They would be 90 
per cent guaranteed by a _ federal 
agency and 10 per cent would be in- 
vested by finance companies. The in- 
terest charge of 6 per cent, he said, 
would be less than 4 per cent on pre- 
ferred stocks after income tax adjust- 
ments. 


business 


loans. 


Under Silbert’s plan, the peak loan 
would be $100,000, or three times the 
junior equity (outstanding common 
stock) of small business, whichever is 
lower. The ATC loans, Silbert said, 
would replace equity capital which he 
held was too expensive in amounts 
under $1,000,000. 


Other hearings will be held in vari- 
ous regional centers throughout the na- 
tion during May. 
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MAINTENANCE OF MANPOWER 
Important to our nation in this 
emergency ! 
Important to the telephone industry! 
Important to you, the individual! 
“OR WOULD YOU RATHER 
BE A”—cripple—? 


OU guessed correctly. It might 
¥ ve been “mule”—except for the 

fact that when it comes to avoid- 
ing accidents, a mule has a lot of 
“horse sense.” The extent to which 
you avoid accidents depends on your 
attitude toward that problem. Little 
Orphan Annie, who once was a great 
philosopher, said, “Everything depends 
on your point of view.” But why pick 
on you when it is always they who get 
hurt? That is what you think! You are 
the master of your destiny in accident 
prevention! Anyone who is controlled 
by an exaggerated ego which says, “It 
can’t happen to me,” will waste his 
time reading any farther. 

Now that we have stated these 
points, what is the kind of performance 
which will keep us safe from harm? 

Job analysis. In plain layman’s lan- 
guage, that means know-how. Know 
how to do the task in a manner which 
will be most apt to avoid an injury to 
anyone. An old proverb says, “Any- 
thing worth doing, is worth doing 
well.” Let us paraphrase it to say, 
“Anything which is worth doing, is 
worth doing safely!” 

What is our objective in this life— 
satisfaction or sorrow? Let us consider 
what we, and those who are interested 
in us, expect to come of our efforts. 
As the master of your destiny, what 
do you expect? Those dreams you used 
to have always pictured you as a per- 
fect human being, enjoying the fruits 
of a successful life. You never dreamed 
of being minus some fingers, an arm, 
a leg, an eye or having your face dis- 
figured. No, your ego told you that you 
would enjoy success without suffering. 

If you work for a boss, what does 
he expect? If he did not have any in- 
terest in you, except a purely selfish 
one, he would not want you to be in- 
jured, at least on the job. He does not 
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MARK T. CASTER 


The author, Mark T. Caster, 


who retired from active telephone 





work in 1938, formerly was gen- 
eral plant superintendent of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., which position he held 
He entered the 
telephone business in 1891 and in 
1904 became associated with the 
Lincoln company as construction 


for 30 years. 


foreman. 


For many years Mr. Caster has 
been actively identified with safety 
work, both in national and state 
organizations and has addressed 
many telephone conventions on 
this subject. 

Since the war began, Mr. Caster 
has spent 15 months as executive 
secretary of the Nebraska State 

Committee and = since 
1943, has served .on the 
staff of the communications divi- 
War 
Board in Washington, D. C. 


Salvage 
June, 


sion of the Production 








want to pay compensation benefits to 
you and doctors’ bills for you while at 
the same time he has either to do your 
work, or hire someone else to do it. He 
does not want to purchase a glass eye 
for you, heaven forbid, Suppose that 
you become permanently injured, your 
life expectancy is 35 years. The mini- 
mum weekly compensation for total dis- 
ability in your state is $15. (Do you 
want to try to support a family on 
that amount?) The cost in compensa- 
tion payments alone would be $27,300 
and if an insurance company paid the 
bill, someone would have to pay the 
insurance company. 

In addition, the boss would have to 
find and train someone else to take 
your place. Of course if he were smart, 
he would give your successor a larger 
dose of know-how to do it safely than 
you were willing to take. 

What about your family, what do 
they expect? Just listen, if you please, 
to the prayers of the children, wives, 
sweethearts and the parents of the men 


in our fighting forces. Oh, but you say 
you are not going out to fight a deadly 
enemy. You expect your pursuit to be 
safer than that. But is it? We all 
were shocked at the reports of the 
number of our men who lost their lives 
on Iwo Jima, said to be the most 
strongly fortified island in the world, 
defended by fanatics who would rather 
die than surrender. The death toll 
there was at the rate of 55,000 per 
year. Yes, it was terrible, but we have 
had several normal years between 1922 
and 1940 in which the death toll from 
accidents in the United States was over 
100,000. But let’s get back to your 
family, because when an accident dis- 
ables the breadwinner, the family pays 
and pays and pays. 


What about the plans for that new 
home and all the nice surroundings 
you had pictured for yourselves? What 
about the musical training for Mary 
and the engineering course for Wil- 
liam? All those things which would 
have meant so much to your future 
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if necessary get a 
longer ladder. 


happiness are gone, if and when you 
become disabled. 

What does the community expect of 
you? First, to put enough good sense 
into your occupation to make it a suc- 
cess, so the chamber of commerce and 
the Kiwanis and Rotary clubs can 
boast to visitors. Second, it expects 
you to rear a family of which it can 
be proud. Also it expects you to make 
a personal contribution to civic and 
church life. How can you do these 
things if your are incapacitated? If 
you should be so unfortunate as to be- 
come a charge on the community—vwell, 
you know what they say of failures in 
general, and paupers in particular. 
Suppose you leave a widow and chil- 
dren and they go to court to collect 
damages. The defense may argue, “He 
knew that he had a wife and children 
who would become helpless if he were 
killed or disabled, why did he attempt 
that dangerous act?” 

You may say, “There is not much 
chance that I could be killed in an acci- 
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dent.” You are right. There are about 
seven chances to one that you would 
be disabled permanently. 

In what way are we to know how to 
proceed safely? It is very easy to say, 
“Observe the ABC of safety—always 
be careful, safety first,” and all such 
expressions, but you have heard those 
slogans so often that they no longer 
impress you and, besides, they give you 
no constructive suggestion regarding 
how to proceed with your work—or 
play—in a safe manner. 

Would you like to consider the safe 
way to do a few of the daily tasks 
which are performed by _ telephone 
people? Most of the unusual things 
have enough in common with familiar 
tasks to provide suggestions on how to 
proceed. 

Tools are used by everyone from the 
staple puller, used by the filing clerk, 
to the earth boring and pole setting 
machine used by the plant man. One 
of the best attitudes toward tools is 
curiosity, directed to ask frequently, 


Short Steps a 
one gaff always 
set securely in 





“Is this tool in safe condition and is it 
the proper tool to use for this pur- 
pose?” The next question which must 
be asked persistently is, ““What is the 
safe way to use it?” Right here is 
a splendid place to apply some of the 
things you learned from your favorite 
detective story. Go to work on two 
clues: Find out the safe manner, and 
follow it. Smoke out that old compla- 
cency which prompted the saying, “Fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt.” A circus 
operated a side show for years in 
which the sole entertainment consisted 
of a man whittling a stick and repeat- 
ing slowly, “Always whittle away from 
you and you never will get cut.” 

You all are pedestrians at times. Pe- 
destrians have gained considerable im- 
portance during this war from an acci- 
dent standpoint. Before the war only 
one-half of the people killed or injured 
in traffic accidents were pedestrians, 
now they represent 70 to 80 per cent. 
What can you do to reduce those 
ghastly figures? First, cross streets 
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only at regular crossings and then only 
when vehicles are crossing in the same 
direction. (Of course, if you are a “bug 
hunter” and must get from the alley 
in one block to the continuation of the 
same alley in the next block, you will 
jaywalk, but only after you carefully 
have observed approaching traffic and 
are sure you can cross safely.) Second, 
if you must be on the street at night, 
wear some light colored garment so 
you can be seen by motorists. Third, 
don’t duck out from between parked 
vehicles or around corners into the 
paths of vehicles. And last, but not 
least, concentrate on what you are do- 
ing while crossing any street or high- 
way. 

Sometimes it is the unnecessary 
things we do which result in injury. 
Jaywalking comes in that class and 
very generously contributes to the num- 
ber of pedestrian casualties. 


Many of you very frequently are 
drivers of cars or trucks, they are tools 
which must be kept in top condition. 
That was never more necessary than 
at present. It well has been said that if 
you are careless of your car today, you 
may be carless tomorrow. 


The great majority of telephone cars 
and trucks are maintained in excellent 
condition, because telephone manage- 
ment and a great many telephone men, 
in general, know the value of good, 
thorough preventative maintenance of 
motor vehicles. They know that the 
average age of cars in use today is 
eight years and that about one-fourth 
of them are about 11 years old. They 
also know that when two vehicles are 
approaching each other, one of them 
must be able to stop quickly. This 
indicates which of two parts of a motor 
vehicle is most important—the brake, 
not the horn. 


Next in importance is the lighting 
system. Plenty of light must be di- 
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rected where it makes possible seeing 
objects on the highway—not in the 
trees or where it will blind an ap- 
proaching driver coming from the 
opposite direction. Next in importance 
is the steering mechanism. At present 
it is well to give special attention to 
the condition of the tires. Many have 
weak sidewalls and, therefore, are more 
apt to blow out. Did you ever make 
preparation for a blowout? Here is 
how. Practice driving straight down 
the road without applying the brake 
until you are sure the car is thor- 
oughly under control and then reduce 
speed gradually. Oh yes,. you might 
ruin a tube, “or would you rather—” 
roll over into a ditch? 


If you have not had access to a good 
training course in the care and opera- 
tion of motor vehicles, write to Prof. 
Amos E. Neyhart at the Motor Ve- 
hicle Training Center, Pennsylvania 
State College. Your AAA club, safety 
council, state highway patrol or 
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city police chief will be more than glad 
to know you are interested in. driving 
safely. They will be glad to assist you 


in securing helpful information for 
whatever kind of study or instruction 
course you may be interested in, Each 
of the national organizations with 
which they are affiliated has a wealth 
of valuable material on each of several 
approaches to the Accident Prevention 
Program. At least two of the associ- 
ated Bell companies recently have pre- 
pared training films on safe methods. 
One of these won a high award for ex- 
cellence of presentation of the subject. 
Your connecting Bell company will be 
glad to cooperate with you in securing 
these films for display whenever they 
are available. 


Last, but not least, is that place we 
call “home, sweet home.” All agree 
that it should be a place for relaxation 
and rest, not a place in which to get 
hurt. What are the facts? During 


normal years, a steel company estab- 
lished a record of several million man- 
days, without an accident fatality in 
any of its plants, however, during that 
same period, seven of the employes died 
as the result of home accidents. 


Have you inspected your home re- 
cently for the presence of hazards? 
Your inspection may have been preju- 
diced by the fact that it is your home, 
Why not have the inspection made by 
a committee which has made prepara- 
tions for such an investigation? Again, 
that plan may be safer because “the 
little woman” might consider the in- 
spection as questioning her ability as a 
good housekeeper. Most of the unsafe 
conditions which exist in homes are not 
the fault of the wife and mother! Dad 
and the kids can leave more dangerous 
things lying around than she has time 
to pick up. 

Is there a railing on each of your 
stairs? Is ample light available so 
that the kids’ toys, the mop pail, or 
even Dad’s old shoes can be seen on 
the stairs where they were left, unin- 
tentionally, of course? Are scatter rugs 
anchored? Material for this purpose is 
available at furniture stores and an- 
choring generally costs not more than 
10 per cent as much as the price of the 
rug. Do you have a dependable step 
ladder for use in hanging pictures and 
curtains, or do you use an old box in 
a rocking chair? Will electric cords 
pass inspection by the electrical in- 
spector? Are all containers of poisons 
plainly marked and kept where there is 
no danger of mistakenly picking up 
such a package? And so on. 

To summarize, why pick on you 
when it is they who are involved in 
accidents? Accident prevention is al- 
most exclusively a personal matter. 
When each of us performs so that J do 
not expose myself unnecessarily to haz- 


(Please turn to page 68) 
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SMALL EXCHANGE POWER SWITCHBOARD: The 
modern power switchboard for manual exchanges 
is now more compact. Ringing equipment and 
rectifiers often are mounted in the rear of the 


ponel, usually on a swinging gate. The above 

picture shows a power switchboard of this type 

mounted as one section of the relay rack. In 

this case the rectifier occupies the lower section 
of the panel. 





TELEPHONE STORAGE BATTERIES: The above photos indicate ch in teleph 


escape. 
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MOVING MULTIPLE SWITCHBOARDS: Speed is 
often the controlling factor in moving large, 
multiple switchboards. Much work can be 
avoided by placing three position sections of 
the switchboard and relay racks on skids and 
moving them in trucks as a unit. The cables are 
arranged so that only a small amount of work 
is required to reconnect at the new location. 





The room or cabinet was then covered with black, acid proof paint which added to the general gloom. 
usually is installed on a rack out in the open where light and ventilation can be had (right). 
type of battery. This indicates the progress made in telephone storage battery installation. 


storage batteries installed during the past few years. 
old days of the open cell batteries, they were installed inside a dark room or a cabinet provided with an outside vent (left) so the fumes might 






LEAD CABLE FORMING: The old-time cable 
splicer was always a sticker for neatness. He 
would work hours if necesary to get a single 
bend just right. 
be so strong for neatness, but he aims at a 
higher quality and greater quantity. The above 


picture shows a modern version of cable form- 


The modern splicer may not 


ing. These cables ore all in place in the central 


office vault ready for splicing. 





In the 


The modern sealed jar battery 


An outside vent ordinarily is not required with this 
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PEDESTAL-MOUNTED TELEPHONE: The above 
photograph sent in by Wesley Cole, Signal Corps 
telephone engineer of the Seventh Service Com- 
mand of Omaha, Neb., shows a concrete ped- 
estal used for mounting a fire reporting tele- 
phone. It should be noted that the conduit 
for the telephone line and the light wiring is 
concealed in the concrete pedestal. This makes 
both a neat and serviceable installation. The 
light assists in helping locate a fire reporting 
telephone quickly at night. 





During the postwar era 


considerable telephone 


work must be performed 

CENTRAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT DESIGN: Formerly, central office equipment was designed so as : a, 
to have relays, condensers, coils and resistances mounted on separate strips. This practice was, with « minimum of delay 
in general, satisfactory when fully equipped in the factory but it often proved objectionable when to provide peacetime 
equipment had to be added later in the field. The more recent practice is to arrange all equipment 
for one circuit, such as trunk line for mounting on a single plate. This mounting may contain 
coils, relays, condensers, resistances and a small connecting block as indicated in the above photo. 
Additions with this arrangement are a simple operation. wer years. The power- 
driven earth boring ma- 


communication which has 


been neglected during the 


chine no doubt will be 
used extensively. Note 
that the truck is equipped 
with a pole derrick, 


winch and power reel 





which make it a general 
purpose machine for use 
on any pole line con- 


struction job. 


ROTARY TYPE POWER MACHINES: A suitable arrangement for the installation of power equipment 

in a medium-sized, dial telephone exchange. The diverter pole generators, used for battery 

charging, are installed on the lower shelf. The ringing and tone generators are installed on the 
top shelf. All of the wiring is inclosed in conduit. The large brick pier is vibration proof. 


CRE 
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TELEPHONE POWER SWITCHBOARD: Rear view 
of a telephone power switchboard equipped 
with toggle switches. This type of switch is 
gaining in popularity for telephone work as it 
is small, dustproof and gives long service 


without attention. 


SMALL EXCHANGE POWER PLANT: The modern 
Power plant for small dial and common battery 
manual exchanges is being made in one compact 
unit. The above picture shows ringing and 


charging equipment, also storage battery, all 
assembled in one steel cabinet. Units of this 
type are convenient to install and maintain. 
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SMALL EXCHANGE TERMINAL ROOM: A neat arrangement for a small exchange terminal room. 

The main frame, though small, is neat and carefully braced in two directions to make it rigid. 

Wiring to the power switchboard is neatly concealed. A modern test desk is provided. The 
sealed type storage battery is located in the corner back of the main frame. 


MAIN FRAME GUARD RAIL: Considerable damage frequently is caused to main frames by 

workers accidentally bumping into them. A bump may cause serious damage to the protector 

blocks. The above photograph shows a main frame equipped with a protective guard rail com- 
pletely around the frame. 
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BUILDING REDECORATION PART 
Of Waintenance Routines 


By RAY T. KIEREN 
Chief Engineer 

East Central Group 
General Telephone Corp. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


E IN the telephone operating 
VY rrosines constantly must be 

alert to public reaction to the 
grade of service offered our subscribers. 
It is not always easy to determine this 
reaction to our efforts. We lack the 
personal contact with our customers 
that is enjoyed by most organizations 
with a tangible product for sale. Our 
product being intangible (service), we 
can only gauge its standard by con- 
stantly checking its faults. Our knowl- 
edge of these faults in their most crit- 
ical form is received directly from the 
customer. To attain our chief goal, 
high quality service, our principal con- 
cern is, therefore, to keep these com- 
plaints at a minimum. 

Our business is one whose improve- 
ment is not a topic of conversation in 
the community as is a new model au- 
tomobile. Our best efforts are not re- 
warded by word-of-mouth advertising 
from enthusiastic users. The standard 
of our product is based, to a large ex- 
tent, on the presence, or lack, of equip- 
ment failures, the speed and manner 
with which we rectify our faults and 
provide service for customer require- 
ments. 

The average telephone subscriber 
judges the telephone company by the 
material objects of its property with 
which he personally is acquainted and 
the efficiency with which he is able to 
communicate with his social and busi- 
ness associates. He has little or no 
interest in the mechanical phase of the 
art of communication or the complex- 
ities of its operation. Conceding this, 
it behooves all telephone operating 
companies to maintain those units of 
property with which the subscriber is 
most concerned in the highest degree 
of utility, performance and appearance. 
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Advantages of standardizing on paints and color schemes 


for interiors and exteriors of all telephone buildings are 
discussed by Mr. Kieren. It has definite favorable effect 
on public and employe relations, he states. 


The general appearance of the tele- 
phone company’s central office build- 
ings, warehouses, automotive equip- 
ment and garages, is subject to the 
scrutiny of a critical public and the 
operations of the company are judged 
to no small degree by the impressions 
created through this medium of public 
relations. We in the operating field 
accept this fact and believe that the 
quality and grade of service rendered 
in a given exchange is reflected in, and 





RAY T. KIEREN 


measured by, the general housekeeping 
condition of the central office and as- 
sociated buildings. Therefore, neglect 
of a good housekeeping appearance is 
as much an operating failure as the 
neglect of a mechanical defect. 

One of the most important contribu- 
tions to good housekeeping is a sys- 
tematic schedule of redecoration. How- 
ever, this always has been a problem, 
avoided as long as possible, primarily 
because of the confusion and disturb- 
ance caused by the operation and, sec- 
ondly, because of the uncertainty of the 
type and color of paint to be specified. 
Manufacturers of central office equip- 
ment always have cautioned, rightfully, 
against the use of paints containing 
turpentine or other gum-forming thin- 
ners in their formulation that might 
cause relay contact trouble by virtue 
of the fumes created in their applica- 
tion. Difficulty in obtaining suitable 
paint at local sources of supply, plus 
the doubt created of the types required, 
makes a redecorating project a major 
problem to the maintenance engineer. 

Adoption of a system-wide program 
of redecoration is desirable for color, 
type of materials and method of ap- 
plication, in a group of exchanges op- 
erated from a central point of control 
and in which standardization of main- 
tenance routines are followed. A sim- 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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“LET ME KNOW BY WIRE!” “In 
answer to your wire!” You hear it 
everywhere, and this use of wire 
for telegram is tribute to the al- 
most incredible network of wires 
by which Western Union serves 
the nation. And few facts in turn, 
speak so eloquently of the depend- 
ability of VINYLITE plastic wire 
and cable insulation as its wide- 
spread adoption by Western 
Union. 

Among many applications in its 
offices, this great communications 


| 


. 





leader uses instrument wire with 
VINYLITE plastic primary insula- 
tion, and no outer covering. Such 
wire forms the connections on dis- 
tributing frames and switch- 
boards. It is used on stationary 
apparatus and carriages in mo- 
tion, and has better heat resist- 
ance than former materials. But 
wherever used, inside or out, 
Western Union has found thethin- 
wall construction of VINYLITE 
plastic insulation of outstanding 
value, Its extreme flexibility, re- 
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sistance toaging, flame, moisture, 
abrasion, and most chemicals 
bring new standards of life and 
performance. 


Specify VINYLITE plastic insula- 
tion for your own applications. 
Write Department 34 for your 
copy of “VINYLITE Plastics for 
Wire and Cable Insulation.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC) 
30 East 42Np St., New York 17, N.Y. 


ite Plastics 
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ilar program may be used by the in- 
dividual exchange operator. It is de- 
sirable to establish and maintain a uni- 
form color scheme for all units of 
property controlled and operated by 
a given organization. The public will 
learn to associate such colors with the 
telephone company. Care in the selec- 
tion of color combinations makes it 
possible to include motor vehicles in 
the general decorative scheme. We 
thereby utilize one of our most effect- 
ive mediums of public contact to im- 
prove subscriber relations because the 
appearance of our motor vehicles plays 
an important role and forms a part of 
an indirect means of advertising. 


Standardization of color schemes 
and painting practices in the telephone 
industry are, by no means, a new idea. 
Large groups of operating companies 
have had standardized practices in use, 
in one form or another, for years. The 
routines of standardization which we 
reviewed were lacking in several essen- 
tials; namely, a source of supply of 
approved materials applicable to an 
individual organization’s requirements 
of color scheme, formula of paint, 
method of application, means of se- 
curing uniformity of product and re- 
sults. 


Any attempt to standardize a pro- 
gram of redecoration without the co- 
operation of a reputable manufacturer 
of paint products will minimize many 
advantages directly contributing to the 
success of the undertaking. For exam- 
ple, it might be difficult to obtain the 
color shade of your choice as a stand- 
ard item with your source of supply. 
If you are successful in selecting a 
standard color, you may not have the 
assurance that this selection will be 
available indefinitely to you or con- 
tinued in the manufacturer’s produc- 
tion. 


To overcome this and to create in- 
dividuality in color schemes, it is the 
usual practice to blend certain standard 
colors to produce the desired shade. 
This makes it necessary to retain in 
stock a quantity of wet samples of 
the so-called standard colors. When 
a paint project is contemplated under 
this method, it is necessary to trans- 
port, for matching purposes, a wet 
sample to a local paint contractor, it 
being a recognized fact in the trade 





that dried paint cannot be matched ac- 
curately with new pigment. To main- 
tain the reserve of wet samples, each 
contractor must furnish, upon the com- 
pletion of each project, a wet specimen 
of the paint used. Obviously, during 
a period of time, this process being 
repeated over and over, the original 
color shades are lost and the desired 
results of uniformity cannot be main- 
tained. The above procedure usually 
results in controversy or delay in com- 
mencing work operations. In analyzing 
the subject, our engineers decided that 
a standard group of approved color 
shades should be established for match- 
ing purposes under a company code 
number to identify each type. This in- 
sures a continuous unvarying supply 
of colors and quality of product. 

What we have tried to do in our 
paint standardization program is to get 
away from the conventional cream or 
buff side walls, ivory ceilings and dark 
trim, which for many years have been 
standard colors for telephone ex- 
changes. It has been our contention 
for some time that something should 
be done to brighten up the business 
offices, corridors, operating rooms, ter- 
minal rooms and rest of the 
telephone central office exchange as 
well as the associated buildings. 


rooms 


Numerous articles have been written 
regarding the reaction of individuals to 
colors with respect to their efficiency, 
conduct, disposition, ete. With these 
thoughts in mind, we solicited the ad- 
vice of the decorating department of 
our present source of paint supply 
which submitted to us several different 
color schemes—layouts showing the 
side wall, trim—of the 
various rooms in an average telephone 
exchange building. Colors for the rest 
rooms, for example, were selected for 
their restful qualities, with the idea in 
mind of making these rooms as pleas- 
ant and relaxing as possible. For our 
business offices and operating rooms, 
we endeavored to select cheerful color 
combinations that would provide maxi- 
mum light reflection and a minimum of 
eye strain. For our battery rooms, 
switchrooms, warehouses, garages, 
shops and motor vehicles, we selected 
practical color combinations and mate- 
rials designed to withstand wear. The 
color schemes throughout our ex- 
changes were selected with the assist- 


ceiling and 


Natives "Go American" 








ance of color experts so there would be 
complete color harmony and no clash 
of colors. 

Upon completion of the selection of 
various colors of paints to be used in- 
side and outside of our exchange build- 
ings, the paint company assigned code 
numbers to each color, so that when 
we place orders with our supply house, 
we use the code number only. The 
orders are shipped directly to the point 
we designate. The code number is 
made a part of the package label for 
identification purposes. A manual 
showing the proper application of all 
of the paints selected, including a sheet 
of color chips with a listing of code 
numbers, and where they are to be 
applied, was furnished by our supplier. 
With one of the manuals in the hands 
of each of our plant superintendents, 
we are assured at all times that the 
proper paint will be used for the pur- 
pose for which it was formulated, and 
that the color schemes in all exchanges 


will be uniform and harmonious. 


There are several advantages which 
we derive from this paint standardiza- 
tion program. It provides color har- 
mony in all exchanges; it permits eco- 
nomical volume purchasing; it insures 
uniform color and high quality paint 
at all times, and it facilitates any nec- 
essary retouching by eliminating the 
difficulty of finding matching paints. 

An additional advantage to be rec- 
ognized is having available a standard 
specification that forms a part of the 
above mentioned manual for the type 
of paints to be used on any project. 
The maintenance engineers can deter- 
these specifications the 
amount of material required, the num- 
ber of paint coats necessary for the 
desired results, the proper preliminary 
treatment of any surface prior to the 
application of the final finish and, in 
most instances, they accurately 
estimate the man-hours of labor re- 
quired before bids 
licited. 


mine from 


can 


contract are so- 
added color to 
decorating schemes, we have had many 
compliments from the public and our 
employes on the improved appearance 


Since we have our 


of the various exchange quarters. We 
sincerely believe that attractive and 
cheerful quarters materially improve 


our public and employe relations. 





American pole-climbing spikes are the latest rage of native Papuans who 
can climb trees barefooted with the speed of a monkey. The natives saw 
Army Signal Corps men using the spikes in climbing trees to string wires 
on Biak Island of Dutch New Guinea, said a recent Netherlands East 
Indies news dispatch. 

Now the spikes are the No. 1 priority on a Papuan’s list, ahead of such 
useful things as an American machete or canteen. 
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Whatever your needs may be—for maintenance, rebuilding or con- 
struction—it will pay you to turn to your Automatic Electric Catalog of 
Telephone Supplies. Because many materials are now so scarce Automatic 
Electric's supply experts are working harder than ever to give you the 
speediest possible service. 


In this big book you'll find the top-quality construction materials, 
tools, and other items that have made Automatic Electric the favorite 
supply source for hundreds of Independent telephone companies. Right 
now, of course, many of the items you need the most are simply not be- 
ing produced in any appreciable quantities for civilian use. But thanks to 
long-standing relations with manufacturers our stocks are as complete as 
will be found anywhere under present conditions. 


Thus, now—as always—you'll get efficient, intelligent service by or- 
dering from the Automatic Electric catalog. Keep yours handy and use it 
often (please ask for a copy if you don't already have one). You'll help us 
—and help yourself —by ordering well in advance of anticipated re- 
quirements. 


AUTOMATIC < ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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Rural Sewice ta Minnesota 


By A. N. FANCHER 


Supervisor of Telephones 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 


[Editor's Note: The author is one of 
the few regulatory officials who have 
shown a continued interest in the prob- 
lems confronting small telephone com- 
panies. He has devoted much time and 
effort to help solve these problems. He 
probably has made more rural service 
studies and probably has spent more 
time visiting and assisting small com- 
panies and farmer mutual companies 
than any other state regulatory super- 
visor. 

In an address before the 1940 Minne- 
sota convention, published on page 20 


TELEPHONY, he brought out that com- 
panies which maintained their rates, 
plants and a high grade of service en- 
joyed public relations, while 
others, which lowered rates, were faced 
with reduced plant maintenance, poorer 
service, dissatisfied customers and loss 


good 


in. telephones and revenues as well. 


Mr. Fancher, in an article in the 
February 12, 1944, issue of TELEPHONY, 
gave detailed statistics showing the 
precarious financial condition of many 
small companies and told how he and 
his commission were cooperating with 


phone service to small communities by 
first strengthening the telephone com- 
panies serving these areas.] 
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UCH has been said during the 
M past few months with respect 
to telephone development in 
rural communities. The writer does not 
claim to have a solution to the problem 
(if such a problem exists), but has 
made some observations on the subject 
over a period of 45 years. 
Having been born on a farm in south- 
ern Minnesota, and being of a mechani- 




























































































of the February 3, 1940, issue of the industry to bring improved tele- cal turn of mind, I found the telegraph, 
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and later the telephone, gave me some- 
thing to experiment and conjure with. 

The first telephone line constructed 
in the community was between my home 
and that of a neighbor boy, using home- 
made instruments and baling wire. It 
was not very successful. However, we 
saved our pennies and purchased two 
Swedish-American instruments which 
later became the nucleus of quite an 
extensive telephone system covering 
parts of two counties. Neither of us 
had ever seen a switchboard; never- 
theless, we constructed one and in- 
stalled it in my home where my mother 
and sister became operators without 
compensation. 


Conditions then are not comparable 
with those of today. We had no paved 
highways, graveled roads, automobiles 
or radios. Old Dobbin furnished our 
means of transportation and a weekly 
paper, picked up at the post office, sup- 
plied the news. In the wintertime we 
might be snowed in for many days, and 
after a heavy rain the roads were im- 
passable. The trade areas of the vil- 
and cities were much smaller 
than they are now. As I recall, in the 
community in which I was raised a dis- 
tance of three or four miles was about 
the maximum one could expect to travel 
in a day. On very rare occasions we 
might visit one of the larger centers, 
10 or 12 miles away, which can be 
reached now in 15 or 20 minutes by 
automobile. More than 95 per cent of 
the farmers owned their own farms 
and had telephone service. A visit to 
this community today would show that 
nearly 80 per cent of the farms are 
being operated by renters and only 
about 50 per cent of the farms are 
equipped with telephones. 


lages 


In the opinion of the writer, there 
are several factors contributing to the 
loss in telephone stations in the rural 
districts and the slow process in re- 
covering them, some of these being the 
fact that many farms are being oper- 
ated by renters who have no particular 
interest in the community, the improve- 
ment in the highways which permits 
much faster travel, the use of the radio 
and the inadequate service being ren- 
dered over many rural lines. 


During the past 15 years our de- 
partment has conducted many studies 
on this subject, and particularly dur- 
ing the depression years — 1932, 1933 
and 1934—for the purpose of determin- 
ing the reasons for such extensive 
losses in rural stations and the failure 
of telephone companies to recover such 
losses. The subject was approached 
from several angles, After the depres- 
sion, a study was made to determine 
the effect of telephone rates upon such 
recovery. It was found that in order to 
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Telephone 
Service and Rate Complaints 
a Filed With 
The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
Period 1921 to 1944 
L Service Complaints... 
\ Rate Complaints - - «- «- « « 
Number of Stations 
Year Owned Service 
Are 375,071 " 
1924 393, 889 41,664 
1926 415,791 42,389 
Ave 1928 426,311 41,428 
1930 441,466 41,351 
re 1932 393,034 38,564 
nil 1934 390, 836 36,635 
3 1936 434,880 38,528 
\ 1938 471,830 38,786 
1940 513, 285 38,715 
1941 537,332 38,710 
ec ’ 1942 596, 890 38,035 
‘ 1943 622,563 39 ,057 
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FIG. 2 


stave off the losses in rural stations, a 
number of companies reduced their 
rates, and with insufficient revenue it 
was impossible for them to maintain 
adequate and reliable service. Such 
companies sustained a greater station 
loss than those which maintained their 
rates and service at a reasonable level. 

A recent study covering the station 
development of class “C,” “D,” and “E” 
companies for the period 1934 to 1943, 
bears out the above statement. It will 
be noted from Fig. 1 that service sta- 
tion companies, that is, those companies 
owned and operated by the farmers, 
themselves, showed a loss of approxi- 
mately 5 per cent in their stations dur- 
ing the period, while those owned and 
operated by the local exchange com- 
panies had a gain of approximately 19 
per cent. Also, it will be noted that 
rural development is not keeping pace 
with the development in the local ex- 
changes, as this class of service shows 
a gain during the period of 36 per cent. 


Complete information on the develop- 
ment of rural telephony in other states 
is not available. However, I have a 
copy of the annual report of the De- 
partment of Telephones issued by the 
Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, for 
the fiscal year ending April 30, 1944. It 
is interesting to note (see chart) that 
the trend in rural stations since 1935 
has been upward, but not to the extent 
of that for comparable companies in 
Minnesota. 

We have in Minnesota 1,850 service 
station companies serving 45,650 farm 
homes. Much of their plant and equip- 
ment is obsolete and worn out, result- 
ing in poor transmission and frequent 
interruption in the service. However, 
after attending many farm telephone 
meetings for the purpose of assisting 
them in rehabilitating their lines and 
improving the service, it appeared that 
the vast majority was not much inter- 


(Please turn to page 75) 
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“Telephone for the rbrmless 


works, and to the handicapped with 

no arms it means business as usual, 
at least as far as carrying on business 
by telephone is concerned. 


| LOOKS like a nightmare, but it 


Since many of our veterans, men 
who wish to carry on in some type of 
business, may return from overseas 
seriously handicapped, the telephone 
companies carry a definite responsi- 
bility to try in every way to provide 
telephones that these veterans can use, 
regardless of their handicaps. 

Let’s take the problem of a man 
with no arms using a dial telephone. 
Without a doubt, most telephone com- 
panies would say, ‘“‘That’s easy, we will 
provide him with a manual line and 
he won’t need to dial.” That, however, 
is not the answer. Handicapped per- 
sons desire to be self-sufficient. They 
don’t appreciate the help of others and 
definitely don’t want it. Many helpless 
persons have spent a lifetime learning 
how to do things with their feet, etc., 
just so they can do the things norma! 
persons do without any assistance from 
others. 

The accompanying pictures show a 
telephone equipped with a few simple 
attachments that enable an armless 
person to dial with his teeth and work 
the switch hook with his head. 

The standard telephone rests in a 
wooden base (A), which has a false 
bottom and approximately seven pounds 
of sheet lead in the false compartment. 
This is required to make the telephone 
stable when dialing and 
handset arm switch hook. 


using the 


The felt scratch pads (B) are re- 
moved from the telephone and are in- 
stalled on the four corners of the 
wooden base with wood screws. The 
wooden base is painted with black 
enamel to match the telephone. 

The dial attachment is made by a 
few simple modifications of a standard 
dial in the following manner: Remove 
the dial finger plate, making a ring out 
of any lightweight metal, so that it 
will fit snugly underneath the finger 
plate. This ring is then painted with 
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a good grade white enamel (C). Cut 
a ring out of celluloid, exactly the same 
size as the metal ring. The numbers one 
to zero are stencilled on the metal ring, 
so that, when attached to the dial plate, 
they will be exactly in the center of the 
finger holes. The celluloid ring is 
placed on the dial plate first, then the 
metal ring. Both are then riveted fast 
with four very small rivets on opposite 
sides. The only purpose of the cellu- 
loid ring is to keep the stencilled num- 
bers on the metal ring clean and visible. 

The dial is equipped with a turned 
wooden drum (D), slightly larger than 
the number plate holder. The bottom 
of the drum is turned to fit in the de- 


pression that normally holds the num- 
ber plate holder. A depression is turned 
in the top of the drum to fit the num- 
ber plate holder taken from the dial. 
A groove about one-half in. wide and 
at least one-eighth in. deep is turned 
in the side of the drum to accommodate 
a light strong cord (“D” gut violin 
string) used to turn the dial. This is 
fastened to the drum by drilling a 
slanting hole (slanting in the direction 
of the pull) in the turned groove. The 
hole is enlarged slightly at one end, the 
gut string slipped through, and a knot 
tied in the end. 

This knot then is forced back into 
the enlarged section of the hole, leav- 
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WATERTIGHT 


TYPES DN-1, -2, -3 
(Left hand, above) 


@ For applications where equipment may be 
used in an extremely humid atmosphere, ex- 
posed to rain, or accidentally submerged 
in water. Available for direct-current (DN-1), 
radio-frequency (DN-2), and audio-frequency 
(DN-3) service. 


CONVENTIONAL 


TYPES DN-4, -5, -6 
(Right hand, above) 


@ For use on aircraft and on communications 
or electronic devices where the instrument is 
protected. Available for direct-current (DN-4), 
radio-frequency (DN-5), and audio-frequency 
(DN-6) service. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ELECTRICAL MEASUREMENT 


Bu all the Bonds you can—aond keep all you buy 
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G-E PANEL INSTRUMENTS 


To meet the need for compactness, especially in electronic and 
communication devices for combat, they have a body diameter of 
only 114 inches, are less than! inch deep, and weigh only 3 ounces. 
They are accurate to within +2 per cent. 


These instruments are of the internal-pivot construction, and in 
addition to small size and light weight, they have all the other de- 
sirable features associated with this unique G-E design. 

Because of its high torque and large-radius pivots, the element 

which is common to both instruments) is well able to withstand 
vibration. High torque combined with a lightweight moving element 
results in fast response. Good damping makes for ease and accuracy 
of reading. Large clearances help to insure reliable operation. 

All these features add up to a high factor of merit and all-round 
excellent performance. 


For advance information, ask the nearest G-E office for Book- 
let GEA-4380, or write to General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y. 





THEY’RE G-E INTERNAL-PIVOT INSTRUMENTS 7 


One advantage of the internal-pivot de- 


- sign is compactness. Armature, core, control 
springs, pivots, jewels, balance weights, and 
pointer form a single, self-contained unit, all 


parts of which are supported by oa cast- 
comol magnet. 
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ing a smooth surface in the bottom of 
the groove. The drum is drilled length- 
wise to accommodate an extension at- 
tached to the stud that holds the finger- 
wheel in place. This extension is cut 
from brass rod of suitable diameter, 
drilled and tapped or turned and 
threaded (whichever the type of dial 
may require) to fasten the finger wheel 
in the original manner, using this ex- 
tension in place of the nut or screw 
that originally was used. The top of the 
extension is made in conformity with 
the stud on the dial, the drum is placed 
over the extension stud and the fastener 
that was used to seeure the finger 
wheel is used to hold the drum in place. 


A plate (E) is made to support a 
guide for the operating cord to run 
through. This plate is shaped like the 
letter “J” and fitted around the bot- 
tom edge of the telephone shell with 
the base of the telephone removed, the 
short end of the “J” bent inward in 
such a way that the base, when screwed 
back in place, will hold the plate se- 
curely. The top of the plate is bent at 
a right angle at a height even with the 
center groove in the wooden drum. 


A length of copper tubing (F) is 
bent to an “L” shape and soldered or 
brazed to the plate at the proper angle 
(an extra long nicopress_ splicing 
sleeve is ideal for the tubing). The end 
of this tube is centered with the center 
of the groove in the wooden drum. The 
cord is taken once around the drum and 
passed through the copper tube, a 
mouthpiece of plastic then is fitted to 
the end of the cord. Care must be used 
in adjusting the length of the cord. The 
mouthpiece (G) should be held upright, 
and the dial must be at normal. The 
mouthpiece is made of plastic, drilled 
in the center for the cord, with the hole 
enlarged so knots in the cord fit inside. 





The arm that holds the handset (H) 
is pivoted in such a way as to operate 
the plunger switch. This arm is pivoted 
at the bottom on a plate fastened to 
the telephone shell in the same manner 
as the plate used to support the copper 
tube. 


The top of this plate is held rigid 
by means of a clamp (I) that grasps 
the handset cradle. 

A slide (J) is made with slotted 
holes and riveted to the arm that sup- 
ports the handset. This slide is bolted 
to the clamp that holds the side plate 
rigid, a spring being used on this bolt 
between the slide and the clamp to 
offer resistance to the movement of the 
arm. The slide is made long enough 
to operate the plunger switch when 
the arm is moved toward the telephone. 

A clamp (K) is made to hold the 
handset at the proper angle and the 
arm itself is made adjustable. The 
clamp can be spring type, or better, a 
long clamp that uses screws, or a wing 





nut to grip the handset securely. 

In use, the handset is pushed to the 
left with the head. When the dial tone 
is heard, the number is dialed by grip- 


ping the mouthpiece with the teeth 
and pulling the wanted digit around 
to the finger stop. The mouthpiece is 
then released, allowing the dial to re- 
turn to normal. This is repeated until 
the desired number is dialed. With a 
little practice, any number can be 
dialed accurately. Upon completion of 
the call, the handset and arm are 
pushed to the right with the head, to 
operate the plunger switch. 

I will admit the device can be im- 
proved and it does look like something 
that crawled from under the baseboard, 
but it works. The attachments have 
not mutilated the instrument in any 
way and when removed, the parts re- 
stored to their proper location, and the 
attachment hidden under the work 
bench, a good telephone can be placed 
back in stock. 





>> While Washington talks about encouraging private enterprise, powerful public agencies 
are perfecting the greatest scheme to socialize the nation’s hydroelectric resources that the 
world has ever seen. They cloak their plans in such appealing phrases as “forestalling or 
ameliorating the. pollution of streams,” “safeguarding the soil against erosion,” “protecting 
wild life” and “developing recreational areas.” 


‘ 


The whole program is heavily “salted” with public funds to be spent in every community 
in order to win public acceptance. It just doesn’t square with all the high-sounding talk in 
Washington about a desire to encourage private enterprise in its endeavor to create jobs 
after the war. 

If, after seeing the misery that follows in the wake of state socialism in the European 
countries, we are still ready to swallow the political bait that makes government the master of 
the individual, instead of the individual remaining the master of government, we deserve scant 
sympathy. The danger is that the people will not understand the issue, as it is heralded as part 
of the bright new world, rather than as a broken-down philosophy of government that has 
proved a failure under the dictators. —Industrial News Review. 


>> At Independence, Mo., a telephone rang, and it was Lieut. Eugene C. Davies, somewhere 
in the South Pacific, telling Mrs. Davies he had saved his money for weeks just to pay for 
the call in order to hear their two-weeks-old baby son cry. 
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CROSS-SECTION OF A HUBBARD- 
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SHOWING APPROXIMATE 
PROPORTION OF COPPER AND 
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and traffic editor 


AVE YOU planned your victory 
je garden? It is important to plan 

your garden in advance so as to 
get full benefit from your ground, the 
fertilizer and seed you use. Many com- 
panies, including telephone companies, 
fostered victory gardens last year and 
will do so again this year. 

Quoting from an article in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Nation’s Business, by 
Fred Heuchling: “One way a company 
can help make workers happier and 
more contented, thus reducing absen- 
teeism and turnover, is to encourage 
victory gardening.’”’ The article cited a 
number of companies that had employe 
gardens last year. The Whiting Corp. 
of Harvey, Ill., rented a 60-acre farm, 
using only half of it the first year, 
and located 112 families, each on a plot 
25 ft. x 75 ft. In addition to the valu- 
able harvest, family parties and picnics 
grew out of the contacts at the garden 
project. Plans for a larger project are 
being launched this year. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Akron, Ohio, according to the article, 
stimulated employes at all their plants 
to engage in garden activities. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
“sold” their entire organization on 
gardening. They provided soil-testing 
facilities, recommended a program of 
fertilizing, and in other ways encour- 
aged their people to make a productive 
garden at home. 

Railroads are pioneers in promoting 
gardening along their lines. With the 
revival of victory gardening, they have 
allotted space to employes and have 
given aid through their agricultural 
agents and advisers. 

According to Mr. Heuchling’s article: 
“Victory gardening pays. The man who 
gets comfortably tired at weeding over 
Sunday won’t get down to work with 
a hangover on Monday. The fellow 
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with a thrifty garden under way won’t 
readily quit his job and leave the crop 


for someone else. Closer friendships 
and associations, not only among em- 
ployes but their families as well, create 
a wholesome spirit that makes for all- 
around better labor conditions.” 


Victory gardening is not confined to 
men. Women are good gardeners, too. 
They also find gardening good fun and 
exercise. This activity is especially 
beneficial to switchboard operators who 
spend many hours of the day in a sit- 
ting position. The fresh air and sun- 
shine are beneficial, too. 

A working manual containing in- 
structions for developing victory gar- 
dens has been issued by the Illinois 
State Council of Defense. It is a 16- 
page pamphlet of information and il- 
lustration. It contains recommendations 
for planning and planting a garden, 
essential tools that are needed, direc- 
tions for planting various types of 
seeds, growing pointers in the proper 
care and culture of garden crops, and 
many other helpful and _ interesting 
items. 

How to cope with weeds, the gar- 
deners’ pet peeve, is also covered in 
the pamphlet. It tells how to destroy 
them before they become harmful. 

The manual also contains instruction 
for storing surplus vegetables, prin- 
cipally root crops, such as, beets, car- 
rots, parsnips, rutabagas, salsify and 
turnips, potatoes, onions, etc. 

“Our victory gardens were fun,” 
stated two young women who were vic- 
tory gardeners last year. Yes, it is 





TRUE RELIGION 
True religion is the life we 
live, not the creed we profess.— 


TRICO NEWS. 















always fun to plant seeds and watch 
them grow and later, to harvest the 
crop and reap the rewards of your 
efforts. 


Victory gardens produced 40 per 
cent of 1943’s fresh vegetables. They 
enabled us to eat better and gave us 
more food points. 


It has been stated that if a food 
shortage is to be avoided, there must 
be two million more gardens this year. 
In 1943 the goal was eighteen million 
and we went over the top. That year, 
families, friends and neighbors pro- 
duced eight million tons of food. This 
year there will be better gardens be- 
cause of what was learned from the 
experience of past years. 


Victory gardens are an important and 
necessary contribution to our war serv- 
ice. So pick up your spade, get out 
your hoe, get busy planting and watch 
your food grow. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


(1) Should calls to an RCX (remote 
control exchange) from a direct circuit 
point be handled as an “NC” or “BY” 
condition ? 


(2) How do you get operators on 
dial system to come back on the line to 
see if the called party answered? 


(3) Is the “‘Other line” charge en- 
tered separately on a ticket? If so, 
where? 

(4) On a collect station-to-station 
call, if the called party says, “I can 
accept it if it is an order,” what ac- 
tion should be taken? 

(5) Can you leave an “MX prece- 
dence”’ on an alternate route? 


The answers to these traffic questions 
are presented on page 76. 
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HE ANNUAL report of the Amer- 
Ties Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

states that “this is a telephone-run 
war from factory to fox hole.” In our 
humble opinion, this will be a telephone- 
run world after the war is over. 


Voice paging systems are being in- 
stalled in important war plants today 
for the prime purpose of locating “the 
man you want when you want him.” 
Voice paging undoubtedly performs 
this function better and quicker than 
any other means heretofore used. It is 
as rapid as speech and is sure because 
everyone responds to his spoken name. 
A system of this type will page any 
number of persons, not only employes 
but visitors as well. This type of pag- 
ing is explicit, as it indicates what is 
wanted of the ‘person being called. 
Voice paging just cannot be ignored. 
If a person misses or neglects the page, 
others will call his attention to it. 
Voice paging, by performing these 
functions, certainly relieves wartime 
telephone congestion and thereby clears 
lines, quickly making them available 
for the next call. 

Data obtained from actual tests 
indicates that it usually requires an 
average of eight minutes to locate an 
individual in a large plant when voice 
paging is not used. In many cases, 20 
minutes or more are wasted in locating 
a certain person. Through: the use of 
voice paging systems, parties may be 
located in less than two minutes, on an 
average. This means an actual average 
saving of six minutes, and this de- 
serves the attention of plant managers, 
busy executives and telephone com- 
panies. Savings of this nature permit 
telephone companies to render quicker 
and better service to their customers 
with present facilities. 
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Today, voice paging systems are de- 
signed to give as good results in a 
noisy machine shop or boiler factory 
as in a quiet office, laboratory or ware- 
house. Weatherproof equipment is also 
available for outdoor installations 
such as freight yards, shipping plat- 
forms, ship loading docks, etc. There 
is no doubt that voice paging systems, 
by proving their worth in war plants, 
will be recognized as a necessity and 
an auxiliary for private branch tele- 
phone systems in the postwar era. 


A new glass bonded mica ceramic 
insulation produced in sheet and bar 
form should have numerous telephone 
applications. This type of insulation is 
considered by engineers to be the best 
ever produced for all electrical and 








electronic applications. The 
sheet heretofore available was only 


largest 


one-half inch by 19% ins. The new 
larger sheets are twice this size and 
are made in thicknesses ranging from 
one-eighth inch to 1% ins. 


We have a letter from Joseph W. 
Parker, owner of the Notasulga (Ala.) 
Telephone Co., referring to a recent 
item on this page regarding the need 
of supervision on magneto lines. Mr. 
Parker explains that he makes use of 
a dry cell battery to kick the switch- 
board drop when the receiver is re- 
moved from the hook at a station. When 
the call is completed and the parties 
hang up, the clearing-out drops fall. 
When divided ringing is used, the hand 
generators are removed from the tele- 
phones. It is stated that shelf life is 
obtained from the signal battery in this 
type of service. 

We know from experience that the 
inductive kick coil arrangement of sig- 
nalling on magneto lines is good and 
often have wondered why it is not used 
more generally. 

Also, Mr. Parker mentions that he 
has modernized his old magneto tele- 
phones by the use of a conversion kit, 
purchased for the purpose, which uti- 
lizes a handset. This, likewise, is a 
progressive and desirable step forward. 


* x * 


The Southern Telephone News gives 
a new version of the “howling dog 
when the telephone rings story” which 
all of us have heard at one time or 
another. It seems in this case the tele- 
phone was grounded to a water pipe 
which had been cut off when a new 
hydrant was installed a few feet away. 
The dog was chained to this partially 
grounded pipe. When the telephone 
rang, a part of the ringing current was 
shunted through the dog to ground. A 
transfer of the ground wire to the new 
hydrant removed the trouble and made 
the poor dog happy again. 


cad * a 


We just received our first report of 
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faceplate leakage trouble of cable ter- 
minals installed in a hot climate. If 
uny of our readers have experienced 
similar trouble, we would be pleased 
to have your report. 


* * * 


Retractible cords are proving so 
popular on field equipment used by the 
armed services that there is no doubt 
they will be used extensively for com- 
mercial communication purposes in the 
postwar period. In fact, it is doubtful 
that anyone will be willing to make 
use of a straight cord on a telephone 
at that time. It certainly is a con- 
venience to have a telephone cord that 
stays out of the way and doesn’t tangle 
with inkwells and other objects on a 
desk. Users of retractible cords don’t 
seem to be satisfied with any other 
type. We have used retractible cords 
of various types over a comparatively 
long period of time and find they give 
long and good service if properly used. 
A cord which will give good service in 
a tank or plane should do even better 
on a desk type telephone. 


* * * 


The open framework type cable rack 
has been used for years to support 
switchboard cable runs between differ- 
ent parts of the equipment in a central 
office. This rack always has been diffi- 
cult to use as the cable has to be sewed 
at frequent intervals and is a dust 
catcher. The square metal trough, now 
used to replace the open rack in some 
exchanges, provides a neater and 
cleaner arrangement. The cable need 
not be sewed to supports but may be 
piled into the square trough and se- 
curely wedged in place. 


Frequently we hear reports of amaz- 
ing savings realized in the preserva- 
tion of small tools by users of the 
plastic skin protective coatings that 
originally were developed for overseas 
package protection. This secondary 
use for the new plastic coatings prom- 
ises to overtake the original purpose 
in the interest of small tool protection. 
This method could be used to good ad- 
vantage by telephone companies for the 
protection of small tools and gauges 
when used only frequently, or when 
stored for long periods of time. 

To meet this newly-created demand 
for plastic coating of tools there has 
been perfected a hot dip tank. This 
tank is built on the double-boiler prin- 
ciple and is electrically heated by means 
of a 1200-watt specially designed im- 
mersion element encased in a liquid- 
proof cover. 
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This kink is furnished us by E. C. 
Heins, Jr., manager of the Heins Tele- 
phone Co., Sanford, N. C.: 


“Sometimes on old rural lines when 
Western Union type splices are used, 
considerable trouble may be caused due 
to high resistance and unbalance. As 
you know, an unbalanced line with a 
power parallel usually is a noisy line. 
We have a breakdown transformer, 
which steps up 110 to 550-volts, which 
was originally obtained for use in stick- 
ing damp cable trouble. We have, how- 
ever, recently found another use for 
this transformer as indicated in the 
attached sketch. 

“We go out about 1% miles to a con- 
venient point where 110-volt power is 
available. Then we disconnect all tele- 
phones from the line and measure with 
a portable voltmeter from the point 
marked ‘center of line.’ We then short 


the line at the central office and test the 
circuit. If this leg of the line shows 
high resistance, we connect it to the 
550-volt output of the transformer for 
a few minutes and again test with the 
voltmeter. This second test usually in- 
dicates normal resistance as the high 
AC voltage usually breaks down the re- 
sistance of the old twisted wire joints.” 


(See illustration above.) 


We all know that even ringing cur- 
rent often will reduce the resistance of 
a high joint temporarily and we wonder 
if the repairs described by Mr. Heins 
are permanent. We also believe that 
a better plan to consider might be the 
replacement of all twisted joints with 
compression-type sleeves. The only 
remedy we have ever found for a high 
joint is to replace it with a good one. 
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Kansas City and St. Louis 
Rehearings Refused 

The Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission April 18 refused to rehear the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. prop- 
erties case, and rejected the applica- 
tions for rehearings filed by St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and the federal Office of 
Price Administration. (TELEPHONY, 
April 21, page 32.) 

The results of the valuation, which 
were announced several months ago 
after an_ eight-year’ investigation, 
showed the Southwestern Bell proper- 
ties in Missouri to be worth over $100,- 
000,000. 

At the time the conclusion was 
reached, the commission said it “hesi- 
tated to order a rate investigation” 
since there were “no reasonable 
grounds for believing such an investi- 
gation would result in a reduction of 
rates.” 

The order merely said the commission 
had “duly considered the applications” 
and was overruling them. 


Vv 


Authorizes Increased Rates 
Upon Conversion to Dial 

The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission on April 16 author- 
ized the Minnesota Community Tele- 
phone Co., Waterville, to place in effect, 
upon the first billing date following 
certification by A. N. Fancher, super- 
visor of telephones, that conversion to 
dial operation has been completed at its 
Elysian exchange, the following sched- 
ule of rates: 


Individual line, business......... $4.00 
Individual line, residence........ 2.50 
Rural multi-party .............. 2.00 
Extension stations .............. 1.00 


The above rates will entitle all sub- 
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scribers of the Elysian exchange to 
free service to all subscribers of the 
Waterville exchange, and all rural sub- 
scribers of the Waterville exchange to 
free service to all of the subscribers of 
the Elysian exchange. 


The rates originally applied for in 
most cases were higher than those 
granted by the commission’s recent 
order, (TELEPHONY, March 10, page 
26.) 


The Minnesota Community Telephone 
Co. is a corporation operating an ex- 
change in Elysian, which serves ap- 
proximately 66 local and 52 rural sta- 
tions. At the hearing the company 
stated that if and when the rates ap- 
plied for were granted, the company 
would install complete dial service at 
the Elysian exchange. 


A petition signed by 85 per cent of 
the subscribers, requesting an improved 
dial service and approving the rates 
applied for, was submitted to the com- 
mission by the company. 


It was revealed that the recorded 
book cost of the telephone property use- 
ful in rendering service at the Elysian 
exchange after conversion to dial op- 
eration will be $21,528. 


vv 


Commission Authorizes Sale 
Of Ohio Independent 

The Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion recently authorized the Grafton 
Telephone Co. in Lorain County to sell 
its property and business to the North- 
ern Ohio Telephone Co., Bellevue, for 
$46,819. 


The commission also granted the 
Northern Ohio company permission to 
issue stock amounting to $46,800 in 5 
per cent preferred shares to finance 
the purchase. 


Approve Minnesota Company 
Rate and Service Changes 

The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission on April 19 approved 
the application of the Scott-Rice Tele- 
phone Co., Prior Lake, Minn., to in- 
crease its rates and make changes in 
its service at Prior Lake, New Market 
and Webster, Minn. (TELEPHONY, 
March 24, page 30.) 

The new rates entitle the subscribers 
of the Prior Lake exchange to contin- 
ued free service to Jordan and Shako- 
pee, Minn. 

The commission found that the Scott- 
Rice company serves approximately 114 
local and 215 rural stations; that the 
present depreciated book cost, estab- 
lished through appraisals and valua- 
tion of properties in 1937, with sub- 
sequent additions and retirements, is 
$32,161, and that more than 88 per 
cent of the Prior Lake subscribers had 
indicated by petition their acceptance 
of the increased rates. 

The new rates, the commission found, 
will not produce more than a fair re- 
turn on the investment in plant and 
equipment useful in rendering service. 


Vv 


Hold Hearing on Bertrand, 
Neb., Rate Increase 

Hearing was held by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission at Bertrand 
April 17 on the application of the Ber- 
trand (Neb.) Telephone Co., Inc., to 
be allowed to issue $16,000 of bonds, 
and to increase rates as follows: Busi- 
ness, $1.00 per month; residence and 
farm, 50 cents, and switching 10 cents. 

The present company arrangement 
under which all towns in Phelps County 
receive free service will not be changed, 
it was stated. Proceeds of the bond 
issuance are to be used to retire out- 
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standing expense and to finance the 
conversion of the exchange to dial 
service, it was stated. 


Vv 


Nebraska Independent Asks 
Rate Increase 

The Union Telephone Co. of Blair, 
Neb., recently applied to the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission for author- 
ity to increase rates. Accompanying 
the application was a document signed 
by a large number of subscribers of its 
Bloomfield, Neb., exchange, agreeing to 
the increase. (TELEPHONY, April 14, 
page 28.) 

In return, the company has agreed to 
install common battery service when 
the equipment is available, within a 
six month period, if possible. 

The proposed increases are: Busi- 
ness, from $2.25 to $3.50 per month; 
individual residence, from $1.25 to 
$2.00, with two-party service made 
available at $1.75; farm, grounded, 
from $1.25 to $1.50, and switching from 
$5.00 to $6.00, annually. These rates 
apply to wall or desk sets, with an 
additional charge of 25 cents per 
month for handsets. 


Vv 


Sell Ohio Independent 
Company for $250 

A deed covering the sale for $250 
of the Deal & Hunt Telephone Co., 
which operated in Noble, Guernsey, 
Belmont and Monroe counties, Ohio, to 
the Batesville (Ohio) Telephone Asso- 
ciation recently was filed with the Bel- 
mont County recorder. 


The Deal & Hunt company was 
owned by Gertrude Deal and Viola 
Pekari, and covers a switchboard and 
some miles of line, according to the 
document. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 


_ April 10: Granted temporary author- 
ity to American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Long Lines Department, to 
operate a line between Lovington and 
Hobbs, N. M., to supplement existing 
facilities into Hobbs. 


Iinois Commerce Commission 


April 17: Hearing on application of 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for authority 
to lease certain telephone facilities and 
property in Joliet from American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co, 


April 18: Hearing on application of 


Moweaqua (Ill.) Home Telephone Co. 
for proposed advance in rates. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 


May 8: Hearing on application of 
Farmers Telephone Association of 
Flush, Kan., for authority to make cer- 
tain rate changes. 
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When I was a 
young lad, 
my father 
sent me on 
an errand to 
find the 
owner of an 
ice house who 


was 





employ- 

ing 75 men 
to cut and store ice. After con- 
siderable searching, I found the 
apparently and 


working much harder than any 


owner, busier 


of his employes, packing ice in 
the rear of the ice house. 

When I returned home, I men- 
tioned this situation to my father 
who remarked, “Any man who is 
75 helpers should 
supervise the job and hold his po- 


employing 


sition of authority, and not get in 





Principles of Enduring Gusiness 


By JOHN S. ALLEN 


Il. Management Is Limited 


BOYHOOD recollection of 
A mine has grown in signifi- 


cance in later life. 


the way of men who are hired to 
do that part of the work.” 


In the ordinary course of man- 
agement it oftentimes is easier 
and better to find men for the 
muscle and skill jobs, than it is 
for the manager to try to be a 
jack-of-all-trades. 

While on my first management 
job and still quite young, the 
president of the company said, 
“It usually is easier to find good 
men to climb poles, generate kilo- 
watt hours or manufacture gas, 
than it is to find men who will 
put their feet under the table and 
think.” 

Experience has shown the state- 
ments of my father and the com- 
pany president to be true. A 
company functions most effec- 
tively if managers stay well within 
the fixed boundaries of manage- 
ment, 








Louisiana Public Service Commission 

April 27: Hearing on application of 
Bethany-Converse Telephone Co., 
Greenwood, for revision of telephone 
rates at Oak Grove. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commssion 
April 27: Hearing on application of 


Iowa County Telephone Co., Cobb, for 
authority to increase rates. 


Vv 


Elect Southern Bell Auditor 
To Controllers Institute 

B. P. Izard, Georgia auditor of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Atlanta, recently was elected to 
membership in the Controllers Institute 
of America. 

The Institute is a technical and pro- 
fessional organization of controllers 
devoted to improvement of controller- 
ship procedures. 


Vv 


New York Association Cancels 
Annual Conference 

The New York Telephone Association 
directors recently voted to cancel their 
annual conference scheduled to be held 
June 6 and 7 in Syracuse, in reply to a 
letter sent out by Louis H. Meyer, as- 
sociation president, relative to such 
action. 


Cancellation of the meeting was ne- 


cessitated by the order issued by the 
Director of Mobilization & Reconver- 
sion prohibiting conventions assembling 
more than 50 persons. 


A nominating committee has been 
appointed and directors for the forth- 
coming year will be elected by mail, 
after which a directors’ organization 
meeting for the election of officers for 
the ensuing year will be held. 


vv 


Develops Many Substitutes 
In Signal Equipment 

The U. S. Army Signal Corps has 
devised many successful substitutes for 
strategic materials needed for signal 
equipment, it was reported recently. Its 
program has included basic research in 
developing new alloys, ceramics and 
glass, and the work of testing and try- 
ing scores of substitute materials in 
practical application. 


A few of these substitutes are: 


(1) Low grade mica for low voltage 
capacitor applications. 


(2) Plastic materials for flashlights 
and signal lamps and special light pro- 
jectors. 


(3) Plastic insulation for wires. 


(4) Magnesium instead of steel or 
aluminum or wood in radio chassis, an- 
tenna masts and antenna mounts. 


(5) Plasticized ceramics developed 
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AcME FLEXOLINE 


for TOLL RATE and 
ROUTE RECORDS 


Acme FLEXOLINE Listing Equipment, designed espe- 

cially for Telephone Company use, is again available 
. with the well-known telephone type FLEXOLINE 

frames made of pre-war materials and construction. 


Acme FLEXOLINE Equipment makes it possible 
for Telephone Companies everywhere to render improved 
service, at lower operating costs. Toll Rate and Route 
Records, for example, are among the many important 
telephone index records which FLEXOLINE vated 
ment makes instantly accessible to operators . 
an important time-saving factor which promotes 
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efficiency and economy. Above is a typical arrangement of the Rate 
. : . and Route Records used in Acme Visible 
There iS an Acme FLEXOLINE Time Units on Rate and Route Desk and Outward 
Saving Reference Unit that will meet every Toll Switchboards. These frames may be 
used in various type mountings to fit indi- 
Telephone Record Purpose. ‘Adesh eutethamde 
Adjustable Top Bracket . . . for 
use with low turret switchboard 
{illustrated at right below) stand 
is mounted on top of board... 
adjustable for forward and back- 
ward tilt. 





Adjustable Side Bracket . . . de- 
signed for end position (illustrated 
extreme left)... adjustable arm 
holds unit in any position . .. when 
not in use may be swung against 
the end of the board. 


Wall Bracket . . . for mounting on 
flat upright surface (center illus- 
tration) ... frames are directly in 
front of the operator . . . several 
of these brackets may be joined 
for holding a greater number of 
frames. 


Acme FLEXOLINE units for telephone company use have been 


designed to meet every telephone record requirement. We will wel- 
come the opportunity to make suggestions regarding application 
of all FLEXOLINE units. Ask for complete information and prices. 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
Copyright, 1945 Makers of the famous...ACME...INSITE.. 


Acme Visible 
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. FLEXOLINE 
Records, In ..» SUPER-VISIBLE... VISION and VERI-VISIBLE Systems 
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as a substitute for mica in the manu- 
facture of condensers. 


(6) Plasticized laminated paper and 
wood fiber in place of plywood. 


(7) Insulators made of glass instead 
of certain critically short ceramics. 


(8) Vibration absorbers, or shock 
mounts, made of substitutes for rubber. 


(9) Meteorological balloons made of 
substitutes for rubber. 


Vv 


German Section Car Aids 
Signalmen in France 

A special problem confronted Signal 
Corps men in Southern France after 
the invasion. The open wire circuits of 
the French telephone and telegraph 
system were extensive and in good or- 
der, but they largely followed the rail- 
roads and were commonly at a con- 
siderable distance from any highway. 
It was apparent that some sort of 
power-driven vehicle similar to the 
American section car was sorely needed 
for travel on French rails, but there 
was no time to send home for one. It 
had to be found, or improvised. 

At first, quarter-ton jeeps jounced 
over the ties and signalmen walked for 
long hours, troubleshooting the wire 
lines. Then someone discovered a Ger- 
man section car in good condition. This 
was a godsend, but it was necessary to 
figure out some means of transporting 
the car from job to job on different 
rail lines. Further hunting brought to 
light enough equipment to make a very 
practical trailer. The ingenuity of 
American soldiers has become prover- 
bial, and it did not fail in this instance. 
A trailer was quickly built with im- 
provised ramp rails so the section 
car could be driven directly onto it from 
the railway tracks and vice versa. This 
made it unnecessary to have a substan- 
tial crew to do the loading and unload- 
ing. 

The installation of this section car 
made it possible for three or four men 
to cover the territory that had pre- 
viously required an entire section, trav- 
eling on foot. The regular construction 
teams would arrange definite meeting 
points along the line where roads par- 
alleled or crossed the tracks, and the 
reconnaissance team, that is the trou- 
bleshooters, would then travel the en- 
tire length of the circuits, stopping 
only long enough to make minor re- 
pairs, or to note data on location and 
extent of major breaks. The larger jobs 
were reported to the regular teams at 
the rendezvous points, and men and 
equipment were dispatched to repair 
the damage. If a considerable amount 
was to be done on a remote section, the 
car was used to carry personnel and 
material to that point. 

It was found that the section car 
had other important uses. It was ex- 
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A German section car found in France by U. S. Army Signal Corps men was pressed into service 


for troubleshooting along open wire lines which parallel many French railways. 


The Signalmen built 


a trailer and constructed an ingenious ramp to permit driving the construction car onto the trailer 
for quick transportation to other rail lines. 


tremely helpful, for instance, in laying 
Spiral-4 cable, and in laying wire to 
span long breaks. A reel was mounted 
on the rear of the car, and there was 
room for two or three extra drums of 
wire or cable. Since there were few 
problems of traffic, overheads or cross- 
ings, cable could be laid rapidly. 

In looking back at the months im- 
mediately following the Southern French 
invasion, it is evident that this equip- 
ment was invaluable in the construction 
and maintenance of the corps’ wire sys- 
tem in that rapidly moving campaign. 


Vv 


Businessmen Buy Missouri 
Independent Company 

A group of Conception Junction, Mo., 
businessmen recently purchased the 
Conception Junction Telephone Co. from 
Mrs. G. L. Purcell, whose husband 
formerly operated the business, 

Officers elected are Leo Archer, presi- 
dent; Rev. Gilbert Stack, secretary, 
and Frank Faddis, treasurer. 


Vv 


Okinawa Telephone System 
Seized Intact by Invaders 

The Americans have won the battle 
of communications on Okinawa, thanks 
to an elaborate telephone line system 
constructed by the Japanese garrison 
and yielded virtually intact, it was re- 
ported April 7. 


One trunk line carrying at least 20 
wires skirts a highway on the West 
Coast. Since only one civilian tele- 
phone has been discovered in a con- 
siderable area overrun by the American 
24th Army Corps—it was in the home 
of the principal of Futema Junior Col- 
lege—the trunk line obviously was 
reserved for the military, connecting 
headquarters with camps in northern 
Okinawa. 

With only a few poles smashed by 
artillery fire, the Signal Corps men 
were thus saved the trouble of laying 
miles of wires and digging thousands 
of postholes. First Lieut. James H. 
Miller, Lakewood, N. J., construction 
officer for a signal battalion, said that 
the communication network at the end 
of the first week of this invasion was 
at a stage not reached on Leyte in the 


Philippine Islands until two months 
after the landing. 
Good wire communications enabled 


corps headquarters to move ashore im- 
mediately. 


Vv 


Friends Take Over Campaign 

Because his duties as district equip- 
ment supervisor of the Illinois Consoli- 
dated Telephone Co., Hillsboro, prevent 
Louis Simonin from campaigning as 
Democratic candidate for clerk of the 
township in the coming elections, his 
friends are doing so for him. 
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OE had just finished talking to “the girl 
back home.” She was to leave that night, would 
arrive next morning, and they were to be mar- 
ried at once. He just had to tell the news to 
someone, and who would be more under- 
standing than the operator who had put through 
his call. When he said, “...and she always 
wanted a big wedding,” he struck a responsive 
chord ...and an idea was born. 


The operator passed the news along to her 
fellow workers. And when Joe and his girl 
arrived at the parsonage the following day, a 
delegation was there to greet them. “Just so 
the chapel wouldn’t seem empty,” the operator 
explained. Helping newlyweds off to a happy 
start, is but one of many self-imposed tasks 
performed by telephone workers at every army 


.».and she always 
wanted a big wedding” 





and navy post. They are observing, to the 
letter, the telephone tradition of faithfulness 
and dependability. 


In Exide Batteries you will find the same de- 
pendability for which telephone service is 
famous throughout the world. Since 1895, 
Exides have been proving themselves worthy 
of that trust. 


TELEPHONE 
BATTERIES 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON 


an 


POLES 


Bearing this 
Trade Mark 








Product of 


T.J.MOSS 


TIE COMPANY 


Poles bearing this trade-mark 
are your guarantee of the 
highest quality creosoted 
southern yellow pine poles. 


Every pole bearing this mark 
is completely supervised from 
tree to consumer by men 
experienced in the industry. 





Recommends... 





ARMSTRONG S$ 


“Whitall Tatum” 
GLASS 
INSULATORS 


107 years of glass-making experience are 
back of Armstrong's “Whitall Tatum’ 
Glass Insulators—made by the Armstrong 
Cork Company. 

Raw materials are rigidly tested .. . 
quality of glass is regularly checked . . . 
each stage of production is automatically 


controlled. 
TOUGH! 


Armstrong's Glass Insulators withstand all 
weather conditions. In torrid heat .. . 
in extreme cold ... in deluge . . . in 
blizzard . . . these rugged insulators have 
proved they can "take it’. 

Tests show that transverse strength ex- 
ceeds that of supporting pins. 

Other characteristics of Armstrong's 
Glass Insulators are: 


Accurate dimensions 
True pin fit 
Crystal clarity 















Conform to— 
or exceed— 
A.S.T.M. 
standards 


Gre’ STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 





Bell Laboratories Become 
Important Book Publishers 

Merely as a by-product of its pri- 
mary business, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Inc., has become one of the 
largest book publishers in this country, 
it was reported by Frank S. Adams re- 
cently in the New York Times. In the 
last year it has brought out about 400 
new titles, with total printings of some- 
where between 1,250,000 and 1,500,000 
copies. It finds itself in this unaccus- 
tomed role because it has undertaken 
to produce the vast numbers of instruc- 
tion manuals that are needed for the 
many hundreds of different types of 
equipment made for the Army and 
Navy. 

These manuals, often as large as a 
metropolitan telephone directory and 
occasionally even bigger, must be able 
to meet the rigors of global war. The 
Navy specifies that books intended for 
shipboard use must be printed on a 
specially developed, water-resistant pa- 
per. You can dunk one of these books 
into a pail of water; the sopping pages 
will not stick together and will lie al- 
most flat. A water-resistant ~ink is 
used; the books are bound in pyroxylin- 
coated leatherette, which is also water- 
resistant, and instead of being sewn 
together, the pages are held in place 
by brass or aluminum screws which re- 
sist corrosion. 


Rag paper is used in some of the 
other manuals because of its superior 
strength. The paper alone for 90,000 
copies of a manual for an airline radio 
costs $35,000. Circuit drawings for use 
in field maintenance work, where they 
are often exposed to the elements, are 
sometimes protected by transparent 
envelopes of vinylite. 


Writing these manuals is attended by 
unusual difficulties. In almost every case 
the equipment is still in the blueprint 
stage when the author starts to work. 
He must describe minutely the installa- 
tion, operation and maintenance of an 
equipment not yet built, and must con- 
stantly revise his material to match 
changes in design. He must be both 
accurate and clear or vital apparatus 
may fail, very possibly at the cost of 
lives. And he must work rapidly enough 
to enable the editor, book designer and 
printer to finish a manual that has to 
be packed with the first equipment de- 
livered to the armed forces. 


Elaborate electrical circuits, like those 
in radars, sonars and fire-control di- 
rectors, cannot be described in words 
alone. While a book is being written, 
illustrations, often numbering into the 
hundreds, must be prepared. Sche- 
matics, wave shapes and wiring dia- 
grams have ‘to be included in abund- 
ance, together with a multitude of 
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At Connecticut Telephone and Electric 
Division, production is unhurried, as it must 
be to maintain accuracy and quality in pre- 
cision electrical and electronic manufactur- 
ing. We substitute time-saving methods for 
hustle and bustle. This has enabled us to 
keep abreast of the ever-increasing need 
for military communicating equipment of 
uniform dependability. 

After the war, you will very likely use 





"DO NOT SQUANDER TIME’ 


.. . Benjamin Franklin 


electrical equipment, electronic devices, or 
communicating systems made at Connecticut 
Telephone and Electric Division. .. Or you 
may be one of the many manufacturers 
who will use our engineering and manufac- 
turing facilities in connection with your own 
products... In either case, our time-saving 
methods will be your gain, measured by 
the important standards of uniform high 
precision, and speed of filling your orders. 
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Freshly painted telephone 
chassis run the gantlet of 
automatically contrelled 
infra-red dryers, which cut 
drying time to half an hour. 
This system, designed by our 
own engineers, is one of 
many examples of time-sav- 
ing installation throughout 
the Connecticut Telephone 
& Electric Division plant. 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC DIVISION 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, INC. * MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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testing and maintenance of cable under 2,000 telephones, and includes improve - 
ick deli ; 4 facilities for connections with Browns- 7 
rinse Quic » ne oan td "aia | ville, Tex., and Monterrey, Mexico. y\ 
rom your nearby Airco office. ease e 
return empty cylinders promptly. VV : 
fi 
THAT MAY INTEREST YOU Work As a Career 4 
“Choose telephone work as a career,” : 
Oxygen, acetylene, hydrogen, carbon dioxide, ; : P ‘ e l 
argon, neon, helium, and other rare gases was the theme of the telephone display ° 
: : = : : | which was exhibited in the library for d 
—” welding and cutting apparatus and | Career Day at Elgin (Ill.) High School ; 
, recently. How telephones are used in = 
Electric arc welding equipment and accessories. war was exhibited by displaying an ‘ 
& BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS * army radio field switchboard and a field | 
telephone set. The field telephone set | 
| was placed in operation and many sent t 


their opinions over the wires. 
= Arr REDUCTION | 


Roy Sharp, veteran Career Day ex- ( 
Al RCO General Offices: 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, W. Y. 


—e ihi . oY h ; thi . I 
in Texas: MAGNOLIA AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. * General Offices: HOUSTON 1, TEXAS mention, arranges ¢ we display which ae 
| the third consecutive year was out- ‘ 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


| standing, it was reported. ( 
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Set Up Allied Military Telephone 
System in Paris 


One of the achievements of the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps in France has been 
the quick setting up of an Allied mil- 
itary telephone system in Paris to pro- 
vide service for Headquarters, Com- 
munications Zone in that city, and to 
effect the liaison of this system with 
the regular French PTT (Postes, Tele- 
phone et Telegraphe). Although no 
great battle has taken place in Paris, 
the retiring Nazis managed to throw 
all metropolitan communications into 
a state of chaos just before they pulled 
out. 


Fortunately, the exit of the Germans 
was so hasty they could not destroy 
the telephone plant they had used and 
it was found to be only moderately 
damaged, but many problems presented 
themselves to the American signalmen 
in taking over. The switchboard and 
dial equipment were of German manu- 
facture and were quite different from 
anything known in the United States 
or in U. S. Army use overseas. To 
make matters worse, most of the des- 
ignation strips, multiple cards and 
other aids to operation had been de- 
stroyed, and the few which were left 
had been scattered all over the plant. 
A few circuit diagrams and circuit de- 
scriptions were found, but were in Ger- 
man and specially trained interpreters 
had to be secured to translate the very 
technical German markings. 


To speed things up, many hard tasks 
had to be undertaken immediately. It 
was necessary to buzz out leads, trace 
cables, make up new multiple charts, 
learn German circuits, terms and meth- 
ods, and experiment in a hundred ways. 
The plant was equipped to handle 1,300 
extension lines, with an associated 12- 
position switchboard relay. From this 
central plant, underground cables radi- 
ated to about 20 other buildings. The 
job of rehabilitation was handled, in 
early weeks, by a very small force con- 
sisting of two officers, a few non-coms 
and 22 enlisted men, but the work went 
forward at a rapid pace. The first local 
directory was published on September 
4, 1944, consisting of one page and 36 
listings. By September 20 it was pos- 
sible to publish an imposing 37-page 
directory with many hundreds of list- 
ings. Long distance facilities were pro- 
vided by the French PTT, and by the 
end of September, 28 positions on the 
Paris military switchboard were al- 
lotted by the French for Communica- 
tions Zone use. Operations through the 
PTT were hampered by innumerable 
difficulties, including those of language, 
but good liaison work by American 
Signal Corps men and a reorganization 
of PTT procedures by the French im- 
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Use Crapo 
High-Tensile 
Line Wire! 
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You can build more miles of line with less material 
and less labor when you use Crapo High-Tensile, 
Low-Resistance Line Wire. 


@rapo HTL-135, with two and one-half times the 
strength of standard B.B. wire, can be erected on poles 
350 feet apart in heavy loading, 450 feet apart in 
medium loading and 500 feet apart in light loading 
districts. This means that the number of pole structures 
per mile in heavy loading areas may be reduced to 
approximately 15—a saving of nearly one-half. 


Crapo HTL-85, with 60% greater tensile strength 
than B.B. wire, provides for spans of 225 feet in heavy 
loading, 325 feet in medium loading and 375 feet in 
light loading areas. 


Conservation of material and labor—always im- 
portant in rural line construction—today is more es- 
sential than ever because of existing shortages. To 
save materials and man-hours—now and in your post- 
war building program—specify @rapo High-Tensile 
Line Wire for your open-wire circuits! 


Write for Technical Data! 
Send today for Bulletins No. 201 and No. 202 


containing physical, electrical and sag and tension 
data and construction practice information! Or, 
contact your distributor of @rapo Galvanized 
Telephone Wire and Strand. 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - MUNCIE, INDIANA 








THEY STAY BRIGHTER THROUGHOUT SERVICE LIFE proved efficiency by 75 per cent within 


a few weeks. 
In addition to rehabilitating the cen- 


te > 
Sylva n id oe lakes cx k dell 
pVaitred| Tungsten Telephone 


group of installers was gradually built 

up, consisting of 10 men within the 

main plant and 60 outside. This work, 

Size too, was done with surprising speed. 
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Signal Corps Men Install Cables 
In Europe's Sewers 
U. S. Army Signal Corps officers and 





































































































SPECIFICATIONS enlisted men are going down into the 
. ~~. oo - sewers of liberated cities in Europe to 
You get a light that’s min MAX. mesievance avenaoe | install and repair telephone cables for 
€.F.¢c. | ° . 
white, yet never too in- 4 170 210 2 van | the use of allied armies as they move mi 
tense, when you use 4 "270 “310 1.3 200 forward. In this manner, numerous th 
Sylvania Tungsten Tele- |” Ga 6 | .120 | .160 4.5 225 cities, especially in France, have been - 
phone Switchboard 6 -270 -310 2 250 brought into contact with directing “ 
; : --8A- 8 .- 080 -100 9 250 agencies and the battlefronts, thus 
Lamps. The filament is 8 100 120 7 320 ; , ; 
- ~ : serving as added links in the expand- 
mounted near the end of 10A-2 10 -100 .120 9 190 . a ree Laat 
ice ie kis euidniiall ‘oB-2 10 240 260 4.5 560 ing system of military communications b 
end-on candle power. (——iemenseee 12210 12 295 serving the Western Front. b 
ee aes ; Wo asa-2 | 15 | .090 | .110 15 275 - 
s td ¢ > a , . 
Thi higher brilliance of f : 2 ie "500 “ti0 ie Sap ; . p 
a Sylvania Lamp is main- a 6B-2 1. 36 .270 -310 5 610 Pp 
tained, moreover, |}  I6A-2, 18 . 035 .050 46 165 a 
throughout service life. |} ime ad 18 -930 <410 18 S50 W 
That’ ‘on switch. [oeeeeee | 20 | 060 | .085 | 27 365 
at's one reason switch- - S0B-2 | 20 .090 .110 20 355 0 
board operators prefer nore a ae .050 61 140 " 
Svlvani Perr 4C—£ 085 33 535 0 
Sylvania Lamps—they’re | 24D-2 24 “990 "110 24 610 f 
brighter. (| 30A-2 | 30 | .060 | .085 41 670 ‘ 
: | 30B—2 30 .090 .110 30 490 
Remember, too, they re | -35A-2 35 035 .050 89 .300 t 
faster (tungsten lightsup | > ae 35 .060 .085 48 645 
more quickly than any |— 3 = ee eee = s 
Sc ete, alk cata i} 400-2 | 40 | .060 | .085 55 425. ¢ 
other type of filament)... 44A—2- 44 060 085 él 630 
and stronger (lamps have 48A-2 48 060 “085 66 625 
average laboratory life of = 488-2: | 48 -090 -110 48 600 ) 
1500 hours) 480-2 48 -032 .038 185 145 } 
7 55B-2 55 .090 .110 55 440 ( 
' 55¢c—2 55 .045 .055 104 425 oe , t 
ez (Official U. S. Army Photo 
f ! 60A-2 60 -045 -055 115 525 | A member of a Signal heavy construction bat- ( 
Se a od talion of the U. S. Army works in the sewer of 
a French city. He is shown placing a teleph 
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cable on racks fastened into the sewer's wall. 
He is helping to rehabilitate the city's telephone 


Sylvania Tungsten Telephone Switchboard Lamps fit standard sockets system for allied military use. 


and can be used in any type of switchboard. Accurate manufacturing 
and testing methods assure tight, correctly formed bases . . . close 
tolerances are maintained to prevent sticking in sockets. 


The use of sewers for telephone 
cables is prompted by Europe’s peren- 
nial need for economy in all civic in- 
| stallations. In the sewers of France, ( 
, | the lead cables merely are racked along | 
AVAILABLE IN: CLEAR, NATURAL RUBY* the dank walls. 
NATURAL GREEN* The crew must carry the necessary 
*While present supply lasts. cable through the sewer as it is paid 
out to them from a cable reel trailer in 


position just above the sewer entrance. 

| An officer of the unit usually has the 

yy | job of supervising the paying out of 

| the cable, but he wears hip boots like 

the enlisted men and descends to the 

SY LVA X\ IA EL ECTRIC PRO D U CTS INC | sewer whenever necessary to aid in op- 
o 


erations there. The cables are sup- 
Salem, Massachusetts 


ported, one above another, by heavy 

1 racks fs , ralls. 
MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCFSSORIES: ERS Sn TURNS AND Ss. ee 

INCANDESCENT LAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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Men of a Signal heavy construction battalion of 
erous the U. S. Army work in the sewers of France 
been laying telephone cable for allied military use. 
cting The cable shown here will be placed on one of 
the metal racks fastened into the sewer's walls. 





thus 


pand- . 

itions by men of a heavy signal construction Is Preferred Equipment 
battalion, comprising about 500 men © 

and officers. These organizations build for Floating Charge of 

pole lines through open country and 

place open wire and cable both aerially 

and underground, but much of their 

work is in large cities. There they 

often are able to avoid costly and time 

consuming construction by repairing 


or rearranging facilities formerly used 

for civilian purposes and by utilizing TELEPHONE EXCHANGE BATTERIES 
civil works which have escaped destruc- 

tion by the enemy. 


vv Because: 











OBITUARIES : @ Of the inherent characteristics it delivers safe, satisfactory 
WILLIAM S. SELLERS, 58, for many service at minimum operating and maintenance cost, pro- 
years an engineer on the staff of the longing battery life and conserving electrical energy. 
- New England Telephone & Telegraph ‘ 
oe Co., Boston, Mass., and a member of @ |t is completely automatic in operation, eliminating all 
hoto the Telephone Pioneers of America, need of manual attention to the charging for continuous 
n bat- died at Newton, Mass., on April 15. service. 
wer of 
phone = @ It controls the exchange voltage well within high-low limits 
Bam ae , - at all times. It provides this by the compounding action 
“ ie S. ae, Sn wee of the magnetic bridges and the effect of the Diverter 
engineer of the Southern New England . 
Pole Field. 
shone Telephone Co., New Haven, Conn., died 
onan recently. @ It provides a closely controlled charging rate, enough to 
ee He joined the company in 1902 as a compensate for losses and maintain the battery in a 
ance, clerk; in 1917 he was appointed traffic healthy fully charged condition. 
along engineer, and later was assigned to , , . 
the dinibneiiel dmestnent an tetabene- @ It is thoroughly dependable, specially designed, carefully 
4 4 “scale constructed, adjusted to precision limits and thoroughly 
ssary cial engineer, becoming general com- tasted 
paid mercial engineer in 1941. neon 
er in @ It is built to safety first standards and has the endorsement 
| Vv 
ance. of the battery manufacturers. 
s the Appointed to National Panel 
at - BuRTON W. SAUNDERS, vice president | For complete details write for Bulletin No. 96A 
3 like and general manager of the Indiana | 
> the Associated Telephone Co., Lafayette, 
n Op- recently was named substitute member | 
sup- of the National Telephone Panel, re- | 


The &lectric Products Co. 


leavy placing CARL D. BroreEIN, Tampa, Fla., 
is. who was unable to accept the appoint- | 


rmed ment. 
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(Continued from page 28) C 
has 
tim: 
ards, the millenium in safety will have abil 
arrived. 
Learn how to do each task the safe 
way and beware of the little imp who Vel 
whispers in your ear, “You can save a Vs. 
second the other way.” A 
Remember that you and everyone in- curl 
terested in you expects you to succeed. (K 
Injuries prevent success. foll 
Regarding tools, such common things I 
as the screwdriver and the pocket you 
knife, who was it that said they are it « 
interchangeable? You cannot whittle las 
with a screwdriver, and attempts at J 
setting or removing screws with a to 
pen knife are not so satisfactory. Why or, 
use your hand for a vise to hold a nee 
small object while you work on it with wh 
a knife or screwdriver? It is excusable siv 
only in cases where no injury can re- | 
sult to the hand if the tool slips. How of 
about your belt and those straps? Of all 
course, so far they have never let you pie 
down, but they are subject to wear 
and do become weak. Have you looked op 


them over critically? Would you be pr 
willing to pay the full new price fo lif 
them in their present condition? What 
would you think of a chiseler who tried 


ea 
to get your good money for a weak ; 
e¢ 
set of straps? 
da 
When you are driving, you have very 
positive notions about jaywalkers and af 
other “‘so and so’s” who try to read or 
S 


the paper while walking across the 

street in front of your vehicle. Fre- = 

quently you express your ideas about 

drivers who hog the road, or stop, or 
| turn their cars in front of your vehicle 
| without giving any sign to indicate 
| their intentions. 





How about that package of matches, 
do you follow the safe sequence in 
using them? Did you ever see a hand 
which had been burned badly by such 
an innocent and commonly used artiele? 

You always open the flap to take 
out a match. Also, you always close the 
flap before you return the package to 
your pocket. When you close the fiap 
before you strike the match, you are 
following the safe sequence. 


The best thought of many world 
leaders now is being directed to pre- 
venting future wars. Many wars have 
been caused by economic conditions. 


ee & Sons The excuse for others was that the 
people in a country were too crowded. 
Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. | Wars relieve crowded conditions by 


3200 =e AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS killing millions of human beings. 





Since adequate records of the results 
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of accidents have been kept, it is 
known that accidents have killed more 
persons than war. Should we continue 
to be careless, thus helping to prevent 
war? 

Consider that question after this war 
has been won completely. In the mean- 
time, let no accident take the time, 
ability or life of a single man. 


Vv 


Vehicle Operators, Indifferent 
Vs. Conscientious 

A recent edition of Kentucky Cir- 
cuit Rider, published by the Ashland 
(Ky.) Home Telephone Co., carried the 
following test for vehicle operators: 

Do you regard the car or truck in 
your charge as replaceable or, treat 
it as a piece of equipment that must 
last until after victory? 

Do you permit small irregularities 
to become big expense items of repair 
or, see that each small damage or 
needed repair gets immediate attention 
when it can be quickly and inexpen- 
sively corrected? 

Do you condone a shoddy appearance 
of your vehicle unit or, endeavor at 
all times to maintain a neat and orderly 
piece of automotive equipment? 

Do you disregard safety rules in 
operating your unit or, always observe 
precautions necessary to long vehicle 
life as well as personal safety? 

Do you park where convenient and 
easy to stop or, take time to stop where 
least chance exists to have your unit 
damaged or cause others danger? 

Do you load tools and materials any- 
where on truck just so they will ride 
or, place all items in proper place for 





LATE DELIVERIES OF 
TELEPHONY EXPLAINED 


Reports from the field indicate 
that there is considerable delay in 
the arrival of recent issues of 
TELEPHONY in certain parts of 
the country. This situation is re- 
grettable, however, much of the 
delay is caused by the congested 
conditions of the mails which, of 
course, is difficult to remedy in 
these trying days. We are making 
certain changes in our publishing 
procedure which we hope will alle- 


viate the situation to some extent. 


In the meantime, we ask your 
patience and sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems con- 
fronting the post office depart- 
ment in distributing the abnormal 
amount of mail. 
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HOW ‘leletalk ACTS TO EXTEND 
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“felétalk 


. Adds hours to your ial week 


Every type of business with two or more key departments can 
make excellent use of Teletalk Intercommunication Systems to 
extend the value of their telephone service. 


Calls can be switched from one party to another by merely flip- 
ping the lever on the Teletalk and telling the operator where to 
switch the call. 


When talking over the telephone toan outside party, the subscriber 
can get desired information by Teletalk from the shipping, ac- 
counting, or any other department without delays or call-backs. 


Persons called may be quickly located by the company operator, 
who can use the Teletalk to call several places at one time to find 
someone quickly for a long distance or other important call. 


All of these important functions that Teletalk performs in the 
place of business of your subscribers leave your lines open for 
revenue-producing calls. 


Teletalk is economical to buy, easy to use, and requires little or 
no service. Installation is convenient as Teletalk takes its power 
from the regular light circuit. 


Write us today for full information on Teletalk. 


ARN Licensed under I S. Patents of Western 
a © Ma Electric Company, Incorporated, and Amer- 
¥ ican Telephone and Telegraph Company 





Let's All Back the Attack 
Buy Extra War Bonds 





WEBSTERMELECTRIC 


Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. + Established 1909 + Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New Yorn City 
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safe carriage and for least possible 
damage to them? 


Do you engage in horse play while 
driving or, never let anything deter 
your mind and actions while at the 
wheel and in motion? 


Do you drive your vehicle until it 
refuses to respond or, regularly make 


inspections over entire mechanism and 
body? 


Do you treat your truck cab interior 
as though it is a “catch-all” space or, 
maintain a clean and comfortable cab 
that reflects your good housekeeping 
ability? 


Do you wear your line tools while 
driving or, take time to remove all 
tools from person when entering unit 
in order to promote your own safety 
and protect the unit’s upholstery and 
finish as well? 


Do you pick up unauthorized pas- 
sengers or, follow closely the com- 
pany’s regulations not to permit rides? 


Do you have the habit of “jerky” 
driving or, handle your unit in a uni- 
form manner day in and day out to 
promote longer car life? 


Do you deliberately violate local and 
state vehicle operating regulations or, 
religiously try to control speed, use 
prescribed hand signals, and give the 
other fellow the right-of-way whether 
or not it is his? 

Do you figure there are plenty more 
tires where yours came from or, realize 
now that rubber is scarce and your 
present tires’ use must be guarded if 
their life is to be extended? 


Do you leave the keys in your vehicle 
when leaving same, making possible 
theft easy or, consistently lock unit re- 
gardless of location and length of time 
you expect to be absent? 


Do you let junk items accumulate in 
truck bed, body, or bins, or, daily re- 
move all items of no further use thus 
gaining needed space and improving 
appearance? 


Do you ignore material and supply 
stocks each morning when preparing to 
leave garage or, habitually each day 
determine your supply needs to save 
time and guarantee against substitut- 
ing incorrect material items on specifi- 
cation work? 

Do you take a chance and fail to re- 
port auto accidents regardless of where 
the blame lies or, report to your super- 
visor immediately each accident though 
small and seemingly of no consequence 
in order to minimize your employer's 
liability and protect his interest? 

Do you overload your truck or trailer 
to save time, invariably resulting in 
expensive repairs and lost time or, 
make it your business to know and pro- 
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Members of a Signal Corps unit keep vital communications open in shell-torn French towns as the 
Allied forces advance toward St. Lo. 


tect your unit’s capacity so as to pro- 
vide for longer vehicle life and elimi- 
nate needless expense on repairs? 

Do you think the public never sees 
or recognizes a telephone man or ve- 
hicle, much less pays him any considera- 
tion or, are you, too, aware that your 
conduct as a vehicle operator, your 
vehicle’s appearance and condition, are 
valuable advertising mediums for the 
company and that you and your vehicle 
reflect the company’s efficiency, pro- 
gressiveness, management and respect 
to the public? 

If you are not now or cannot be a 
conscientious vehicle operator through 
complying with the second part of each 
of the above questions then you must be 
an indifferent auto manipulator. Such 
persons have no place in essential in- 
dustries like ours, especially in wartime 
when automotive equipment must out- 
last the war. To fail to recognize your 
responsibility in operating a vehicle 
now is near sabotage since telephone 
service must be continuous and, without 
adequate transportation equipment, it 
cannot be. Let’s not permit “wear and 
tear,” but rather “promote long life 
through proper care.” 


San Francisco Has International 
Telephone Exchange 

The world’s first international tele- 
phone exchange is located in the base- 
ment of the Veterans’ Memorial Build- 
ing, San Francisco, Calif., seat of the 
World Security Conference which 
opened April 25. 

Operators speaking all United Na- 
tions’ languages man the exchange, 
termed by officials of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. as “one of our 
biggest jobs.” Calls will be answered 
with the salutation “Victor.” 


Vv 


Announces Annual Publication 
Of Marketing Chart 

The Research Co. of America, 341 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., an- 
nounces the recent publication of the 
fourth annual edition of A Basic Mar- 
keting Chart of the United States. 

This chart contains data on vitally 
important phases of advertising and 
marketing for each state and geo- 
graphic division and is expected to 
prove valuable to industry as a “road 
guide” in current and postwar plan- 
ning. 
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Two Southern Bell Employes 
invent Line Leak Detector 

A trouble saving gadget that looks 
like a rat, the invention of two South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Louisville, Ky., employes, will slash 
that city’s telephone difficulties by spot- 
ting leaky lines before they cause trou- 
ble, it was reported recently. 


The inventors, R. G. Maddux, super- 
vising service foreman, and I. W. Lyle, 
Jr., test deskman, were presented a 
$500 joint award for their suggestion 
by H. S. Dumas, Southern Bell presi- 
dent, and J. F. Bradbury, operating 
vice president, who went to Louisville 
from Atlanta, Ga., for the ceremony. 


The device, already in use in Louis- 
ville, is operated in telephone offices and 
detects leaks anywhere outside, guiding 
repairmen to the faulty lines before 
service actually is affected. The new 
“wet weather test set” makes it pos- 
sible to test 2,500 lines an hour, it is 
reported. Only 150 to 500 lines an hour 
could be checked by the old system of 
calling each subscriber. It is estimated 
that the tester will save offices $3,096 
a year. 


Vv 


Use Silica Gel in Packing 
Communications Equipment 

Methods of packaging developed by 
the Army Signal Corps in recent 
months not only get delicate communi- 
cations equipment to overseas destina- 
tions in good condition but save many 
thousands of man-hours in various war 
theaters and on the actual battlefronts. 
This improvement results chiefly from 
a desiccant called silica gel, which en- 
ables packaged items to resist moisture 
even in the most humid and rain- 
drenched areas of the tropics. 


The gel has the appearance of 
crushed or granulated quartz. It is so 
porous that a cubic inch has more than 
50,000 square feet of absorbing surface; 
it can take up and hold approximately 
half of its own weight in water without 
swelling, caking, or becoming appre- 
ciably wet to the touch. 


Silica gel has become standard in 
specifications for packaging Signal 
Corps equipment for overseas shipment 
in the case of the majority of com- 
ponents and end items. In packaging 
any given item, one or more bags of 
the desiccant are inclosed with it. They 
are placed within a moistureproof, 
sealed wrapping made of plastic or a 
laminated wrapping composed of paper, 
metal foil and plastic. The bags range 
in size from five grams to five pounds 
each, and for the majority of uses they 
are made of cotton cloth, although some 
are of tough paper construction. 


An interesting feature of the use of 
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RECOMMENDS... 


HABIRSHAW 





No. 17 
Bronze Drop Wire 


Distributed Exclusively by 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 


High strength bronze con- 
ductor...expertly blended 
synthetic rubber insulation 
... soft, unbleached 
cotton braid, thoroughly 
saturated to provide a 
long-lived moisture -resist- 
ing covering. 


A Quality Product Made by 


Phelps Dodge 
Copper Products 
Corporation 


Habirshaw Cable and Wire 
Division 








: ’ STROMBERG- CARLSON COMPANY 
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Your outside cable plant is one of your most expensive investments. From 20%, to 35% longer life may be obtained 
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For Speed in 


SPLICING ano RESTORING 
PERFECT TRANSMISSION 


PROTEK-SORB* makes desiccant-drying of cable 
splices more effective. Its small mesh size assures 
penetration into every open space and crevice 
around wires . . . completely filling the splice. or le 

Its ability to take up more than 45% of its dry weight cable near the 


battlefrontin 
in moisture guarantees a splice that is completely dry. France. Official 


Signal Corps 
And—because PROTEK-SORB* desiccant is chemi- 
cally inert and non-reactive—it will not attack metals 
or insulation . . . will not give off disagreeable or 
harmful fumes or odors. 








‘PROTEK-SORB 


Desiccant 
For Drying Cable Splice* 






It’s Safe to Use—Easy to Use—Gives Faster and Better 


« o use 
Results. Obtainable from your regular telephone jobber. ee eee 





D o ainder on 
Kerg of the 
See Partially used jar at end © oe 
stndbook for amount of DESICCANT 2% 


| The Davise 
| ison Chemical Corpor 
P - Bcitimore, Maryland { 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








THE DAVISON C Eficat CORPORATION \ 
gett Thanh (domi | ee PASTIB OIE «8; MO. CURTIS BAY WORKS 


Canadian exclusive sales agents for PROTEK-SORB Desiccant: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED, General Chemicals Division 
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this desiccant is the indicator card 
which can be inserted into any package 
to “report” the condition of equipment | 
protected with silica gel. The indicator 
consists of a small quantity of the gel, 
treated with cobalt chloride, contained 
in a manila envelope provided with an 
acetate window. It takes on a deep 
blue color when fully activated, but 
the absorption of moisture changes the 
color to violet and then to pink. When 
the maximum amount of water has 
been absorbed, the indicator shows flesh 
color. 


It is evident that the packaging of | 
Signal Corps equipment in a waterproof 
and vaporproof package, with a desic- 
cant included, is an expensive and time- 
consuming operation, but it is much to 
be preferred to previous methods of 
preservation, which required dipping 
components and end items in heavy oils 
and waxes. The removal of the coat- 
ings and the reassembly, frequently 
done under battle conditions, was awk- 
ward and even dangerous. Silica gel 
makes these operations, both at home 
and in the field, unnecessary. 








Rural Service 
; In Minnesota 


(Concluded from page 43) 
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In one community we conducted meet- 
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Ilo other 
Dead Ending 
method offers 
the combined 


advantages of 


1. They are designed for 
use on copper, copperweld 
and iron wire. 


2. Simplicity and speed of 
installation. 


3. Strength and tightness. 


4. Provide for tail of any 
desired length. 


5. No extra tools are re- 
quired to make the offset 
dead end as the same tool 
used in making regular 
line splices will do the job. 


LT PALL 
Telephone Supply 
ompany 











COMPARATIVE AIR LOSS SYSTEM 
HELPS PREVENT FLAT TIRES 


VER six years ago an important 

discovery was made—one which 
could save countless billions of tire 
miles, an enormous amount of money 
and costly roadside delays. So amaz- 
ing was this discovery that the dis- 
coverers, A. Schrader’s Son, tire valve 
manufacturers, hesitated to present it 
nationally until thorough tests could 
be made. After six years of research, 
these facts now can be told: 


(1) More than 33% per cent of all 
vehicles had one or more punctured 
tires. 


(2) More than 90 per cent of all 


| vehicles tested were running with tires 


inaccurately inflated. 


(3) A punctured tire usually will 
run weeks, or even months, before 
actually going flat. However, it does 
give constant warning signals during 


| this period, which signals should never 
| go unheeded. 


The above facts were so startling 
that the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion printed a special bulletin on this 
subject, entitled “How to Prevent 
Roadside Flat Tires Through the Com- 
parative Air Loss System.” 


If you ever have had an unexpected 
flat tire at some highly inconvenient 
time—or have checked the true cost of 
a truck tire failure on the road, both 
as to wasted hours and the possible 
ruin of an expensive tire—you certainly 


| will be interested to know that, on 


an average, nine out of 10 of these 
roadside flats could have been pre- 
vented. 


It is a surprising fact, unknown to 
most car and truck operators, that a 
punctured tire seldom goes flat immedi- 
ately. The nail, or other object which 


| has penetrated the casing, does not 


allow the air to escape at once, be- 
cause the combination of air pressure 
and natural resiliency of the rubber 
tends to cling to the object, causing 
the puncture, for some time. Tires 
may run for weeks, or even months, 
with sharp objects imbedded in the tube 
before friction and fatigue of the 
rubber finally allow the air to escape 
rapidly—thus resulting, in many cases, 
in an unpleasant roadside flat. Yet 
such punctured tires are constantly 
giving warning signals which, if heeded 
in time, can prevent over 90 per cent 
of all unexpected flats. From this fact, 
a system of flat prevention—requiring 
no special new equipment and taking 
only a few minutes’ time—has been 
developed, known as the “Comparative 
Air Loss System.” This system is sim- 
plicity, itself, can be used by any car 
or truck operator, and may be said to 
consist of five easy steps to be taken 
when tires are inflated: 


(1) First, make certain that all tire 
valves have been sealed with standard 
airtight valve caps since the last air 
servicing. (It is assumed that all tires 
were inflated to specified pressures at 
the previous check.) 

(2) Before adding air, test and 
record the pressure in each tire. (See 
sample “Tire Pressure Record” below.) 


Passenger Cars 
Comparative Air Loss System 
Tire Pressure Record 

Date Left Right Right Left 
Checked Rear Rear Front Front Spare 
1-28-45 30 28 24 27 29 





(3) Any passenger car tire showing 
a pressure of three pounds or more 
below that of the lowest of its running 
mates can be suspected of having a 
puncture (five pounds in the case of 





the same as an NC condition. 
frequent intervals. 


“Charge” space. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 48 


(1) This is considered as a “no trunk” condition which is practically 
Continue to try to secure a trunk at 


(2) Ring again and ask for a report. 


(3) The “Other line” charge is shown on the back of the toll ticket 
at the bottom. The full rate is shown on the face of the ticket in the 


(4) The operator should explain that if this information is secured, 
the call will be subject to the person-to-person rate. 


(5) Yes, because you have gone beyond the first intermediate office. 
This condition differs from a Call Order. 
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truck tires). Immediately remove any | 
such tire for inspection and repair. 


(4) If pressures are fairly uniform 
in all tires, inflate each tire to its 
specified air pressure. 


(5) Serew on valve caps fingertight, 
making sure that the rubber washer 
is not damaged or missing. 


When using the Comparative Air 
Loss System, tires should be tested 
when cool, as gauge pressure readings 
of hot tires may be misleading. 

As previously stated, although punc- 
tured tires seldom go flat immediately, 
they do lose air at a faster rate than 
the other tires on the same vehicle. 
This excessive loss of air is very ap- 
parent when the pressures are gauged 
prior to inflation, as outlined above, 
and the cause of the leakage can then 
be located before trouble develops. 


The fact that an ordinary pneumatic 
tire can be operated for a surprising 
length of time, even though punctured, 
was conclusively shown by a series of 
tests conducted by A. Schrader’s Son. 
A four penny nail was driven into each 
of the four tires and tubes of a stand- 
ard automobile which was then op- 
erated in its customary manner. One 
of the tires ran over 2,300 miles before 
suddenly going flat, another 3,900 
miles, the third 5,100 miles, while the 
fourth still had not gone flat after 
8,480 miles. Thus, it can readily be 
seen that regular practice of the Com- 
parative Air Loss System accomplishes 
two things: 


(1) Indicates punctures before flats 
occur. 

(2) Eliminates the tire valve as a 
source of air leakage, simply by keep- 
ing the airtight valve cap firmly in 
place, fingertight, at all times. 


Never has there been a better oppor- 
tunity to practice the old adage, “A 
stitch in time saves nine,” for the few 
moments spent in detecting punctured 
tires by means of this simplified pro- 
cedure easily can save time, ruffled 
tempers and, of much greater impor- 
tance, irreplaceable rubber! 


Vv 


Burned Cable Halts 
Telephone Service 

All long distance telephone service 
from Gettysburg, Pa., eastward was 
cut off March 24 for several hours as | 
the result of a fire-damaged main cable 
and its supporting wire. 

Local service in the eastern part of 
the city also was discontinued as line- | 
men from Gettysburg, Chambersburg | 
and Hanover, Pa., worked on the wires | 
to get them into operation by the fol- 
lowing morning. 
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UTILITIES’ BODIES and EQUIPMENT 





EVERY TIME +++IN PEACE— AND IN WAR 






MODEL DPL and DT 


Line. Construction 
Body. Lengths 102”, 
116”, 132”, 144”, 
156” and 168”. 


MODEL 4460-L 


Light Line Service 
Body. Lengths 75”, 
90” and 104”. 


Built into every American Body and piece of American equipment are 
many intangible plus values. Values that have assured users of increased 
efficiency and economy of operation and have made “Americans” preferred 
by a large percentage of the Utilities for construction, general service 
and maintenance work. Values that have also enabled “American Coach” 
to meet the Government's stiff requirements in building a large share of 
the Line Construction Bodies and Earth Borers for the armed services. 


These special plus values are the result of accumulated engineering expe- 
rience that has lived close to the Utilities for nearly half a century and toa 
new and varied experience gained in our government war construction 
assignments. 

When Victory is ours and we can all turn once again to civilian produc- 
tion, from devoting our energies to winning the war, which of course is 
first now, “American” will produce equipment that will most completely 
meet every requirement for the many postwar jobs. Be prepared by using 
The American Coach Replacement Plan—Write for Details Today— 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


(] 
4 
tHe 7 Tmtricar COACH & BODY CO. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES EQUIPMENT FOR MOTOR VEHICLES 
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DISTRIBUTED 
THROUGH 
JOBBERS 


TELEPHONE 
ACCESSORIES 


TAKE UP 
PAYOUT 
SLACK 





The drop wire may 
be inched through the 
Kearney Snub-R- 
Grip in either direc- 
tion to obtain the 
exact sag desired even 
after the Grip has 
been installed. 







ss 


Snub-R-Grips hold drop 
wires securely without 
dania to the insulation, 
prolonging the life of either 
twisted pair or parallel 
drop wire. 





JAMES R. KEARNEY CORPORATION 
LOUIS, (10) MO. 


4236 CLAYTON AVE., ST 
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lowa Commercial Club Buys 
Thompson Telephone Company 


Otto Alquist, acting as chairman for 
the special committee appointed by the 
Thompson (Ia.) Commercial Club, 
March 27 purchased the interests of 
the Central Iowa Telephone Co. at 
Thompson, including the interest in 


| the switchboard building, cash on hand, 
| stock and supplies. 


Possession of the 
property was taken April 1. 


The deal was made with J. P. 
Walters, head of the Central Iowa 
Telephone Co., which has headquarters 
in Cedar Rapids. 


Plans are being made to form a co- 
operative with six rural telephone com- 
panies comprising 18 lines. 


The Central Iowa company pur- 
chased the interest in the Thompson 
(Ila.) Mutual Telephone Co., last Sep- 
tember and has operated the system 
since that time. (TELEPHONY, Septem- 
ber 30, 1944, page 23.) 


Vv 


Women Operators at Guam 
Amaze Correspondent 


A correspondent picked up the tele- 
phone at press headquarters in Guam 
and exclaimed, “Holy smoke—a woman 
telephone operator!” 


The Signal Corps has hired 15 Guam- 
anian girls at $40 a month. Most of 
them are just learning switchboard 
routine, but one of them, Angelena 
Atoigue, worked on switchboards for 
the Navy as far back as 1929. 


Vv 


Red Cross Chapter Has 
Busy Switchboard 


Demonstrating the importance of 
communications in Red Cross war serv- 
ice is the telephone switchboard of the 
Red Cross’ Multnomah County (Ore.) 
Chapter which has 16 trunk lines and 
66 extensions. 


The three operators on duty both day 
and night handle thousands of appoint- 


ments made by telephone for blood 
donors, 
Vv 
Veteran Employes Club 
| Formed at Kellogg 
Employes of the Kellogg Switch- 


board & Supply Co., Chicago, having 
15 or more years of service, completed 
organization plans at a dinner and 
business meeting on April 9. Of the 248 
employes who were eligible to join the 
Veteran Employes Club, 242 members 
already have enrolled. The initial meet- 
ing included election of officers and di- 
rectors, and the adoption of by-laws. 





Officers of the newly-formed Kellogg Veteran 
Employes Club. Bottom row, left to right: 
JOHN SHANNON, vice president; JOHN GEl- 


GER, president; PHILLIP VETTER, treasurer; 
JOHN SHAVER, secretary. Top row, left to 
right: EMANUEL McAVOY, auditor; WALTER 


FULLE, director; JAMES REICHMAN, auditor; 
JESS ANKSORUS, GEORGE PETERSON, EDWARD 
KILLOREN and ART GABLE, directors. 


Members of the 
divisions of the 


club represent all 
company, including 
manufacturing, sales, advertising, en- 
gineering, laboratory research, draft- 


ing, patent, accounting, purchasing, 
legal and administrative. 
The club operates as a non-profit 


organization under a certificate of in- 
corporation. Its object is to bring about 
better acquaintance and promote good 
fellowship among those who have long 
time service with the company. 
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Gar Faster, Safer 
Calle Werk 


Cable Reel Jack 
No. 322, with 
right and left- 
hand bases; 
used in pairs. 
Handles reels 
up to 7’ in dia., 
and 10-tons in 
we i g ht. T he 
broad"'T 

base fit- 







ted with 
three ad- 
justable 
tie rods 
affords a 
firm, non- 
rocking 
founda- 
tion on all 
surfaces. 


Many manhours are saved by the 
maximum speed and safety in pay- 
ing out cable provided by Simplex 
Cable Reel Jacks. Other screw and 
lever types, 5 to 15-tons capacity. 


HY ORAULIC 


LEVER SCREW - 


Jacks 


Templeton, Kenly & Co. 


Chicago (44), Illinois 


Better, Safer Jacks Since 1899 
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The following charter members were 
elected officers, directors and auditors 
to guide the club through its initial 
year. The service record of each official 
is shown following the name of the in- 
dividual: President, John Geiger (41) ; 
vice president, John Shannon (28) ; sec- 


retary, John Shaver (19), and treas- | 


urer, Philip Vetter (29). Directors: 
Harry Duchene (23), Jess Anksorus 


(22), Arthur Gabel (26), Edward Kill- 


oren (29), George Peterson (26) and 
Walter Fulle (34). Auditors: James 
Reichman (24), Frank Serro (26) and 
Emanuel McAvoy (26). 

James H. Kellogg, vice president of 
the company, stated that the club’s 
objectives were considered highly com- 
mendabie and that the collective ex- 
perience of the members of the Vet- 
eran Employes Club reflects a definite 
value to the company. He congratu- 
lated the new officers and directors 
upon their election and welcomed the 


membership to a place in the company | 


life. 
Vv 


Philco Inaugurates New 
Television Network 

The first television program ever 
broadeast from Washington, was trans- 
mitted recently to the television audi- 
ence in Philadelphia, Pa., over a new 
multiple-relay television network devel- 
oped by Philco Corp., and heralded as 
the forerunner of future 
television chains, it was said. 

Appearing on this inaugural telecast 


from Washington were: Paul A. Porter, | 


nationwide 


chairman, Federal Communications | 
Commission; Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president, Massachusetts Institute of | 


Technology and chairman of the Re- 
search Board for National 
and John Ballantyne, president, Philco 
Corp. 

The Washington-to-Philadelphia tele- 
broadcast scientifically demon- 
strated that it is possible and practical 
to connect distant cities for television 


vision 


Security, | 


by a series of microwave television re- | 


lay transmitters, it was stated. In this 


new Philco network, six television 


transmitters were used to carry the | 


television pictures from the Philco 


studio in Washington to the final tele- | 
vision station, WPTZ in Philadelphia. | 

Television signals were relayed at four | 
intermediate points on hill tops along | 


the route — Arlington, Va.; 


Odenton, | 


Md.; Havre de Grace, Md., and Honey- | 


brook, Pa.—to reach the Philco tele- | 


vision station, WPTZ, which trans- 
mitted the program to its television 
audience throughout the Philadelphia 
metropolitan area. 

The new chain is the first multiple- 
relay television network in the world 
linking two major cities, it was re- 
ported. 
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for Worry-Free 
Signaling Service 





Since the invention of the Telephone, operating com- 
panies have wanted a ringing converter having all the 
features of Sub-Cycle—A worry-free—Trouble-free "Static 
Type" frequency converter that produces a ringing cur- 
rent from commercial power without moving parts. Sub- 
Cycle meets every demand and has proven its 
efficiency under the severest operating conditions. 





@ Nothing to Adjust 
@ Quiet Operation 
@ No Maintenance Needed. 


ALSO PULSATORS 


Sold by Leading Distributors 
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Now and After 
The War 
You Will Surely 
Want to Use 
Armature 
Brand 


Manufactured 


: —— 
| 


to Meet 


Your Requirements 











EDERER, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 
H. S. Clark & Son H. H. Kemper Co. 


Cincinnati 2 


F. J. Fawcett Inc. 
Boston 11 St. 


Hayne-Surridge Co. 


Chicago 6 Louis 3 





Stromberg Engineers Show 
New Wire Recorder 

A new model of the wire recorder 
was demonstrated recently by engi- 
neers of the research laboratories of 
the Stromberg-Carlson Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. The recorder, which was shown 
to engineers representing the civilian 
licensees of the Armour Research 
Foundation, reproduced the tones of 
the musical scale with the highest 
fidelity yet achieved by the instrument. 
The research foundation holds the 
basic patents on the recorder, the in- 
vention of Marvin Camras, as associate 
physicist with the foundation. 

In a statement announcing the 
Stromberg-Carlson model, Frederick C. 
Young, vice president in charge of en- 
gineering and research, declared, “The 
laboratory model’s ability to record and 
play back music with so markedly high 
a fidelity has removed one of the chief 
obstacles to the instrument’s early 
future application to the home radio 
receiver.” 

Mr. Young, in sketching the back- 
ground of the recorder, said, “Although 
wire recording, itself, is not entirely 
new, having been used to a limited 
extent since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, the work of the Armour Research 
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Gedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Welis Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
= 7 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 





POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
— gy Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. reosot: Southern Pine. 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 








Foundation gave research in the me- 
dium a new and needed impetus. The 
research work accorded it by this non- 
profit organization, in turn gave rise 
to considerable additional research to 
add to the improved quality of sound 
reproduction achieved by the Armour 
engineers. Our own research depart- 
ment was in the front ranks of this 
extended research of which this meet- 
ing is, in part, a result.” 


Vv 


Directors Vote Rate Increase 

The board of directors of the Paul- 
lina (Iowa) Telephone Exchange Co. 
at their recent annual meeting voted 
to increase current rates of rentals, 
switching fees and stockholder assess- 
ments 10 per cent, effective March 1, 
as a result of increased costs. Labor 
costs, in particular, have increased 
over 50 per cent in the past four years, 
it was stated. 


Vv 


New Independent Manager 

R. R. Bradshaw on April 1 took over 
the managerial duties of J. S. Watts, 
former local manager and wire chief 
of the Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co. at Mount Carmel, which also in- 
cludes the exchanges at Albion and 
Allendale, Ill. Mr. Watts will continue 
to serve as wire chief. 


Vv 


Patrol Telephone Lines 

For several days following the inva- 
sion of Iwo Jima Island, Marine com- 
munications men were forced to patrol 
their telephone lines constantly to pre- 
vent the Japs from tapping in, ac- 
cording to Pfc. Francis A. LaPointe, 
Jr., Springfield, Mass. Now, most of 
the rear communications lines are over- 
head, he added, so there is less work 
to do — except, perhaps, when shell 
fragments slash the lines. 





“Zophar Quality Goes Far" 


INSULATING WAXES: 
WAXES & COMPOUNDS 


for 


© Coils, transformers, pot-heads, 
batteries, wiring devices, wire 
finishes, bakelite or fibre lamina- 
tions. Send specifications. 


ZOPHAR MILLS, INC. 
Founded 1846 
101 26th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Ce., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N.Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Cenduit 
PLANTS AND_OFFICES: 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








NEW OAK CABINETS, ALL SIZES 
AND TYPES, TELL US YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


TELEPHONE CABINET CO. 


MAKERS OF TEL-PAX CABINETS 
633 PROSPECT KANSAS CITY 1, MO. 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 
Engineer 
Consultation @ Investigation 
Reports 
261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber 
ucts. Preservative treatments of ber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and taboratories: Mobile, Ala. 
Branch offices: New York and St. Louis. 


Inspectors conveniently located for prompt service. 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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